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TENNYSON AND MUSSET. 


Wuen the history of poetry in this age shall be written by the 
critical chroniclers of the next, one thing will of necessity be noted 
as distinctive of its latter years: the singular and splendid persist- 
ence of genius and prolongation of working power in the greatest of 
those great writers who were born in the infancy or in the adoles- 
cence of the nineteenth century. Its eighty-first year has given us 
from the hand of its mightiest master a poem acclaimed at once by 
the applause of mankind and the abuse of M. Zola: acceptable, 
admirable, wonderful to all men, but as a stench in the nostrils to 
which all stinks are perfumes, a discord in the ears which find 
harmony in echoes too horrible for hell. Against the glories of 
Tennyson and Browning hardly a wandering ass or a casual mule 
can yet be found to stretch his throat or to lift up his heel: but the 
splendour of Hugo is even now as darkness visible to the owl-eyed 
head of the sect or school known among its members as the school of 
realists, among men at once of sounder and more sensitive organs as 
the sect of bestialists. As lyric poet and as republican leader, the 
master poet of the world has equally deserved to attain this obloquy, 
to incur this tribute from a journal to which the principles of 
republican faith, a writer to whom the pretensions of lyric poetry, 
are naturally and equally abhorrent and contemptible : nor could any 
law of nature or any result of chance be more equitably satisfactory 
than one which should gratify the wish—or the three wishes—that all 
who do not love the one should hate the other: that all sueh men 
should be even as M. Zola: and that all such writers as M. Zola 
should be haters and scorners alike of republican principle and of 
lyric song. The expression of this wish may be thought to savour 
too much of cosmopolitan optimism: but I trust it will not be 
ascribed to the narrow partiality of provincial patriotism, if I take 
leave to express also my satisfaction that no such note of insult from 
any so noticeable quarter should have broken the harmony of acclama- 
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tion with which England in the same year has received the new gift 
of Mr. Browning, and receives the new gift of Mr. Tennyson. 

It is no new experience for me to feel deeply the inadequacy of 
language to express the depth and translate the fervour of admiration : 
but never assuredly has any poor penman of the humblest order been 
more inwardly conscious of such impotence in his words to sustain 
the weight of their intention, than am I at this moment of my 
inability: to cast into any shape of articulate speech the impression 
und the emotion produced by the first reading of Tennyson’s Rizpah. 
Only this much I must take heart and must have leave to say: that 
never since the very beginning of all poetry were the twin passions 
of terror and pity more divinely done into deathless words or set to 
more perfect and profound magnificence of music: never more 
inseparably fused and harmonized into more absolute and sublime 
identity. The poet never lived on earth—such at least is my humble 
and hearty conviction—whose glory would not be heightened by the 
attribution of this poem to his hand. Thousands of readers for 
centuries to come will be moved by it to trembling and to tears. I 
do not forget the fact that prediction of this kind is proverbially 
futile: but it should also be remembered that art has her certainties 
no less than those of science: and that this is one of them the 
judgment which could hesitate to affirm must either be cancerous 
with malevolence or paralytic with stupidity. Some indeed may 
probably be found to object that pity is here strained and racked into 
actual and intolerable anguish—that terror here darkens and condenses 
into sheer physical pain and horror: and, undoubtedly, of no living 
writer can it be so truly said—nor can it be said more truly of any 
writer in time past—that he has “created a new shudder ;”’ a pang 
of piercing and dreadful compassion which cleaves as it were the very 
core of “the spirit of sense” in sunder. But here is one more 
proof—-and a proof beyond all price and beyond all question— 
that passion and imagination are justified of all their children. 
Were it not so, the very crowning glory of this most pathetic and 
terrible poem would be frightful rather than terrible, and unbearable 
rather than pathetic. As it is, those four central and consummating 
lines, unspeakably pitiful and unutterably beautiful, are made 
endurable, and therefore in some deeper sense delightful, by sheer 
force of genius alone. They should not, and by me they shall not, 
be separately transcribed—wrenched out of their natural framework, 
or torn off the stem of thorns on which they set the topmost crown 
of tear-drenched and passion-coloured blossom. But six words of 
them—the six last words, ‘they had moved in my side ”—give 
perfect proof once more of the deep truth that great poets are 
bisexual; male and female at once, motherly not less than fatherly 
in their instincts towards little children; from the day when Homer 
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put Astyanax into the arms of Hector to the day when Hugo found 
the sweetest of all cradle-songs on the lips of the death-stricken 
Fantine. And among all these not one—not even Victor Hugo’s 
very self—has ever touched the very deepest and finest chord on the 
lyre of the human spirit with a diviner power, a more godlike strength 
of tenderness, than Mr. Tennyson has touched it here. Nothing 
more piteous, more passionate, more adorable for intensity of beauty, 
was ever before this wrought by human cunning into the likeness of 
such words as words are powerless to praise. 

Any possible commentary on a poem of this rank must needs be 
as weak and as worthless as the priceless thing which evoked 
it is beautiful and strong; but one which should attempt by 
selection or indication to underline as it were and to denote the 
chiefest among its manifold beauties and glories, would be also as 
long and as wordy as the poem is short and reticent. Once or twice 
in reading it a man may feel, and may know himself to be none the 
unmanlier for feeling, as though the very heart in him cried out for 
agony of pity, and hardly the flesh could endure the burden and the 
strain of it, the burning bitterness of so keen and so divine a draught. 
A woman might weep it away and be “all right” again—but a 
man born of woman can hardly be expected to bear the pity of it. 

Two consequences, each of some little importance to students of 
poetry, though to a writer of Mr. Tennyson’s rank and station 
they may be personally indifferent and insignificant enough, should 
follow on the appearance of such a poem as this. First, there must 
be an end for ever on all hands to the once debateable question 
whether the author can properly be called in the strictest sense a 
great poet, or whether his admirers should be content with the 
application to their favourite of such commendatory epithets as “a 
fine, a gracious, an exquisite poet.” If after a thousand years all 
trace of all his poems had vanished from all human record, save only 
these eighty-six verses of Lizpah, proof positive and ample and over- 
flowing would be left in the survival of these that in him, if ever 
upon earth, a great poet had been born among men. If this be not 
great work, no great work was ever or will ever be done in verse by 
any human hand. And secondly there must be an end, for ever and 
a day beyond at least, of a question which once was even more hotly 
debateable than this: the long contested question of poetic precedenoe 
between Alfred Tennyson and Alfred de Musset. Four lines of 
Rizpah, placed in one scale of the balance of judgment, would send 
all the loveliest verse of Musset flying up in the other, to kick the 
beam and vanish. Of passion such as this he knew no more than 
he knew of such execution. He was about as capable of either as 
of writing Ratbert, The Cenci, or King Lear. 

It would seem to follow from this, if such a decision be accepted 
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as equitable, that any comparison of claims between the two men 
must be unprofitable in itself, as well as unfair to the memory of the 
lesser poet. But it needs no great expense of argument to prove 
that such is by no means the case. We cannot, in any fair estimate 
of the two rival claimants, omit or neglect to take account of the 
rich legacy left by Musset in the province of imaginative prose, 
narrative and dramatic. And when we have thus taken account of 
all his various and exquisite work on those lines—so delicate, so 
subtle, so supple, so gaily grave and so fancifully pensive, so full of 
inspired ease and instinctive ability, it becomes more difficult to trim 
the balance with absolute security of hand; especially when we 
consider that all this charming work, without ever once touching on 
the detestable as well as debateable land of pseudo-poetic rhapsody in 
hermaphroditic prose after the least admirable manner of such 
writers as De Quincey, is always, so to speak, impregnated and 
permeated with something of a genuinely poetical sense or spirit. 
Grace and sweetness never fail him in any part of his work which 
any kindly reader would care to remember. 

Heine, that snake of the Hebrew Paradise,—a ‘smooth-lipped 
serpent, surely high inspired ’—was never inspired more truly by the 
serpent’s genius of virulent wisdom than when he uttered, in a 
most characteristic hiss of sarcasm, a sentence as conclusive in 
its judgment as venomous in its malignity, describing Musset before 
he had reached middle age as “‘a young man with a very fine career 
—behind him” (un jeune homme dun bien beau passé). Never was 
there a truer, as assuredly there never was a erueller witticism. 
Brilliant and early as was the first flight of Mr. Tennyson above the 
bright circle of his early college friends and admirers—a circle then 
doubtless very plausibly definable by nameless dogs of letters as 
a “mutual-admiration society,” artificially heated by the steam of 
reciprocal incense for the incubation of “coterie glory,” the simul- 
taneous dawn of Musset on the far more splendid horizon of contem- 
porary Paris was itself as far more splendid than the sunrise over 
Cambridge of Poems chiefly Lyrical. When all due deductions and 
reserves are made, it remains undeniable that the world of letters has 
hardly ever seen such a first book as the Contes d’ Espagne et d’ Italie. 
Its very faults were promises—unhappily too soon to be falsified 
—of riper and not less radiant excellence tocome. Of all thin and 
shallow criticisms, none ever was shallower or thinner than that which 
would describe these firstlings of Musset’s genius as mere Byronic 
echoes. In that case they would be tuneless as their original: 
whereas they are the notes of a singer who cannot but sing— 
though perhaps they gave no great evidence that he could do much 
else. But of all poems written in youth these are perhaps the 
likeliest or rather the surest for a season to stir the brain and sting 
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the blood of adolescence. To do them justice, they should be first 
read at the age of eighteen—or twenty at latest. After Catullus and 
Ovid, there is probably no poet with whose influence a pious parent 
or a judicious preceptor should be so anxious to imbue or may be so 
confident of imbuing the innocent mind of ingenuous youth. He 
has more than the audacious charm and seductive impudence of 
Chérubin ; and the graceless Grace who served his boyhood for a 
Muse had some half-a-dozen nightingale notes in the compass of her 
voice which in clear sheer quality of blithe and birdlike spontaneity 
were beyond the reach of Tennyson’s. But when the pretty page 
of Thackeray’s ballad grows bearded and then bald, it remains to be 
tried what manner of brain was ripening under the curly gold locks 
of his nonage. And “in such things” as the too splendid and 
showy puberty of a Musset 


‘* There is a rotten ripeness supervenes 
On the first moment of maturity.” 
Unjust or barely just in its original application to one who lived to 
show himself “bravest at the last,’’ and far other than a “ passionate 
weakling,” another couplet of Sir Henry Taylor’s is exactly signi- 
ficant of the later emotion felt towards Musset by men whom he 
naturally fascinated before their own minds were hors de page. 


‘* T heard the sorrowful sensualist complain, 
If with compassion, not without disdain.” 


To Musset, of all men, this rebuke was most applicable. For such 
a sufferer as the author of Rol/a contempt no sooner thaws into 
compassion than compassion freezes back into contempt. And the 
next instant, as in my own case at this moment of writing, the 
fresh crust of curdling scorn begins again to soften and dissolve 
under the warm spring wind of pity. It is for Musset alone among 
poets that this exact shade of feeling is possible to men at once 
charitable and rational. With all his condemnable errors and all 
his damnable defects, Byron is of course as much above such an 
estimate as the Thomas Littles and the Tom Moores are below it ; 
towering as far beyond contempt as they grovel beneath compassion. 
Nor could it be said of Musset, as of such an one as these, with 
much less injustice than it could be said of Byron, that his smile 
is the smirk of a liquorish fribble, his wail the whimper of a 
cheated cully. But it is too true that when his pagehood was 
over he was hardly fit to do much more than sob and sneer. 
“ Triste, en vérité,” as the abbé says in Les Marrons du Feu: but 
not less true than grievous. In the most charming and daring of all 
boyish poets there was less than little of the making of a man. 

It is true that he could weep very musically. For sweetness 
and fulness and melody of feeling and thought and language it 
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would be hard to match and harder to eclipse his Souvenir. 
Nor has too much praise been given, though evidently too much 
would have been given if it could, to those four limpid rillets from 
the famous Lake of Lamartine, his now no less famous Nights. At 
the same time it is natural and allowable to wonder what manner of 
work this magical musician’s hand would have found to do if neither 
Byron nor Lamartine nor one far greater than both had made them- 
selves instruments before him, which hung sometimes within reach 
of his delicate and skilful fingers. Starting in life as page to 
Victor Hugo, he never rose higher in sustained poetry than when 
he figured as henchman to Lamartine. Always conceding and 
remembering this, we can hardly overpraise either the freshest of 
his earlier works or the tenderest of his later. But it by no means 
follows that we are to eccept him on the authority of M. Taine as 
an exponent of the spirit and the need of his age or of his nation. 
For on this ground it is, if I have read his argument aright, that 
the distinguished French historian of English letters would assert 
for his countryman a right toa higher rank than Mr. Tennyson’s 
on the representative roll of their contemporaries. At his best, 
Musset is representative of nothing but himself; at his worst, ifthe hard 
clear bitter truth must be spoken out—as it must—without flinching, 
he represents the quintessence of those qualities, the consummation 
of those defects, which made possible in France the infamous rise, 
and inevitable the not less infamous fall, of the Lower Empire. 
But the retribution which awaited the display of these defects 
and the indulgence in these qualities was more terrible than the 
austerest of moral and patriotic singers—an Alesus or a Dante, a 
Milton or a Wordsworth—could haye dreamed of or desired for a 
recreant ora traitor to the common cause and honour of all high 
poets. He lived to produce some of the vilest verses that ever 
blotted paper, in praise of the very meanest of all villains that ever 
disgraced even a throne. It really cheers and refreshes the memory 
to remember what a very bellman’s copy of verses is Le Songe 
@ Auguste—the epithalamium of Augustulus Neronianus. That 
was the end of the blithe bright Muse of Fantasio—suicide by 
drowning, from off the broken bridge of sensual and servile sighs, 
in the Cloaca Lupanaris of a bastard Bonapartism. To such base 
uses may a poet return, who in the flower of his working days has 
thought himself too good to be put to any nobler use: too poetic to 
be a patriot, too cesthetic to be a partisan, too artistic to serve an 
earthly country or suffer in a human cause: his only country being 
Art, and his final cause being pleasure. And the end of these 
things is the rhymester’s privilege of a spare stool at the Imperial 
board, somewhat lower than the seats of Anicetus and Tigellinus. 

It is not, of course, that the vileness of even such a subject as the 
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praise of the vilest of mankind must of necessity make vile the 
execution of a parasite’s verses. Even Napoleon the Last, shameful 
as it is to say, had some good verses written on him, and more on his 
wife and child, in a different key from that of the deathless and 
deadly Chdtiments on which the fame of his infamy is founded, to 
endure till time shall be no more. But most certainly they were not 
written by Alfred de Musset. It is grievous to remember, and 
impossible to forget, that they were written by Théophile Gautier. 
And yet his were not, like Musset’s, the verses of a parasite. The 
birth of an ill-starred boy and the display of a popular charity 
seduced him into a short strain or two of exquisite flattery and finish 
so perfect that in one of the manliest and most generous of poets and 
of men we may well for once “ excuse some courtly stains.” But, 
happily for the conscience of all honest critics, there is no such 
excuse for Musset. He might have been forgiven in 1838 his some- 
what less pitiful verses of adulation on the birth of a prince to the 
House of Orleans, though assuredly they were but the verses of a 
peeticule: for poeticules love princelings as naturally as poets abhor 
tyrants: and the author of these verses was a poet no longer in any 
high or noble sense, to any great or worthy purpose. Already there was 
coming upon him the premature and unquiet decay which unmis- 
takably denotes and inevitably chastises a youth not merely passionate 
or idle, sensual or self-indulgent, but prurient and indifferent, callous 
and effeminate at once. To this lowest deep, to this abject level of 
the actual sybarite and potential sycophant, a poet such as Burns or 
even a poet such as Byron could by no possibility descend. In them 
there was the salt of faith: at least of a possible faith in some con- 
ceivable object of manly and unselfish devotion. I would fain be no 
harder than I can help on the memory of a man whose genius in its 
prime was so beautiful and delightful: I had almost written that I 
would fain be less hard than the truth. I do not believe with Mr. 
Carlyle that “the soft quality of mercy” can ever—except perhaps 
in cases of world-wide consequence, affecting the welfare of a nation 
and the conscience of mankind—be properly definable as “ thrice 
accursed :’’ and the misdoings or shortcomings of “ one poor poet,”’ 
whose ‘“‘scroll”’ was never by any means likely to “shake the world” 
like that of a Dante or a Milton, cannot certainly be held to come 
under this royal and imperial category. But it is well that we 
should remember, in the interests of truth even more than for the 
honour of poetry, how widely and how deeply different is the case of 
Musset from that of others whose career has been, if not wrecked, yet 
certainly mutilated and impaired, maimed of its promise and curtailed 
of its chance. Setting apart the names of those who were “ struck by 
the envious wrath of man or God ”—leaving in their separate sphere 
the memories of Sidney, Chatterton, Keats, and the mightier mourner 
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of all three—we cannot choose but note the vast gap of difference, a 
gulf neither to be bridged nor fathomed, which divides his case from 
that of a Byron or a Burns. Not only through mere self-indulgence 
of the spirit or the flesh in active or visionary transgression—not 
always by the offence or indiscretion of anything done or said or 
written, does a man incur the doom of irreversible degradation from 
the spiritual rank in which he was born, of dismissal from the mission 
and rejection from the goal for which he was made : but only through 
practical abnegation of his calling, and deliberate renunciation of his 
rank. Far less by what he has done and should have left undone 
will a man of genius be judged and condemned at the sessions of 
posterity or his peers, than by that which he should have done and 
has left undone for some contemptible or condemnable cause. There 
is no reason, as far as I know, to suppose that Musset was born with 
less than an average share of the higher human instincts; but there 
is every reason to infer that before he crossed the boundary of youth 
he had worn them all out or played them all away—had made him- 
self spiritually and morally blind and deaf and impotent and idiotic: 
witness a certain recorded act of intercession (God save the mark !) 
on behalf of a banished man then sojourning in Guernsey, which 
deservedly drew down a brief word of most bitterly contemptuous 
disclaimer, to be forgotten when men forget the corresponding 
utterance of Dante. 

Englishmen who have a well-grounded contempt for the national 
character of Frenchmen, and critics who have a well-founded contempt 
for the moral nature of poets, will rejoin that Musset was on these 
points a mere average example of his country and his kind: effeminate 
and prurient, egotistical and servile, in no greater and no less degree 
than might and would have been expected by a judicious and judicial 
Briton. To this the evidence of facts must answer, that in the display 
of these abject qualities the author of Mamouna stands alone of his 
kind in his country. I make no objection to the existence of such a 
poem as this which I have just named, and which I find, of all poems 
read and admired in early youth, to be the one which will least 
endure reperusal and reconsideration in after years: I take it as 
perhaps the fairest and most popular sample of Musset at the full- 
flowing springtide of his genius. It would certainly be but bare justice 
to call it exquisite and graceful: and perhaps it might be unjust as 
wellas Puritanical tocall it effeminateorprurient. This latter adjective 
is an ugly epithet for a quality almost exclusively confined by nature 
to the race of ambiguous animals best known to anthropology as 
prudes: but, although Musset can hardly be classed and condemned 
as a member of their tribe, I am not sure that the imputation of 
prurience would be so absurdly misapplied in his case as in that of 
any other modern poet above the level of a pseudonymuncule. 
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There is something in his tone which is unlike anything and alien from 
everything in the work, for instance, of Gautier and of Baudelaire. 
These two, the joyous teacher and the sombre pupil, the unsaintly 
Chrysostom of modern verse and the tragic dreamer of a spiritual 
desert, are safe from any such impeachment. I do not mean that the 
Comédie de la Mort must be ranked with the Imitation of Christ, or 
that the Pewrs du Mal should be bound up with the Christian Year. 
But I do say that no principle of art which does not exclude 
from its tolerance the masterpieces of Titian can logically or con- 
sistently reject the masterpieces of a poet who has paid to one of them 
the most costly tribute of carven verse, in lines of chiselled ivory 
with rhymes of ringing gold, that ever was laid by the high priest 
of one Muse on the high altar of another. And I must also maintain 
my opinion that the pervading note of spiritual tragedy in the brood- 
ing verse of Baudelaire dignifies and justifies at all points his treat- 
ment of his darkest and strangest subjects. This justification, this 
dignity, is wanting in the case of Musset. The atmosphere of his 
work is to the atmosphere of Gautier’s as the air of a gas-lit alcove 
to the air of the far-flowering meadows that make in April a natural 
Field of the Cloth of Gold all round the happier poet’s native town 
of Tarbes, radiant as the open scroll of his writings with immeasurable 
wealth of youth and sunlight and imperishable spring. The sombre 
starlight under which Baudelaire nursed and cherished the strange 
melancholy of his tropical homesickness, with its lurid pageant of 
gorgeous or of ghastly dreams, was perhaps equidistant from either of 
these, but assuredly had Jess in common with the lamplight than the 
sunshine, 

At a too early date in the career of Musset it must have been 
evident to others besides his amiable Hebrew admirer that his Muse 
at all events ‘“n’avait plus rien dans le ventre,’ and was most 
undeniably “maigre a faire peur ”’—ou plutét a faire pitié. The 
“gentle Jew” might have added the remark, that never did poet 
come so soon to the proverbial “ bottom of his bag.” At an age when 
Mr. Tennyson’s good work was but begun, his brilliant French 
namesake and unconscious future rival had reached the stage which 
we may all be sure, and thankful to be sure, that Mr. Tennyson will 
never reach at any time—when “ the wine of life is drawn, and the 
mere lees Is left this vault to brag of.” A dreary vault it was in his 
case, clogged and overcharged with a thick and heavy reek of over- 
hanging vapours. The gods did not love him, who would not let 
him die young in body as he died before his time in spirit. 

The charge of this change, the blame of this collapse, was laid by 
himself, if we may trust the evidence of his brother, to the account 
of a stronger genius than his own. It was not a very manful con- 
fession or complaint for a man to make, but perhaps none the less 
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likely on that account to be a truthful one in this instance. After 
reading the very sufficiently copious accounts which have been given 
us of the relations between George Sand and her victim or tormentor, 
others as well as the present writer may perhaps have come to the 
conclusion that much may be said on both sides, and little can be 
said for either side. Few probably will admit the suggestion that 
this was a simple case of moral outrage perpetrated by George 
Lovelace upon Clarissa de Musset. As few who know anything of 
either will fail to admit that the usual parts were obviously inverted 
or reversed in the action of this dolorous tragicomedy: that, at least 
during their luckless residence in Venice, he was a woman and she 
was a man—in that kingdom by the sea. Not avery loveable woman— 
but assuredly not a very admirable man. I cannot think, in a word, 
that M. George behaved like the gentleman he usually showed him- 
self to be—though doubtless a gentleman of whom it might too often 
be said that he loved and he rode away—in his affair with poor 
misguided Mlle. Elfride. And surely, when the unhappy girl was 
dead, it was unmanly on the part of her old comrade to revive the 
memory of her frailties. 

Seriously—though the subject has another than its serious side— 
if we are to accept the theory that the illustrious author of Consuelo, 
whom no one more admires and reveres at her best than I do, is not to 
be judged like another woman, it follows that she must be judged like 
another man. No genius can exempt a creature of either sex from 
this alternative necessity ; he must be impaled on the one horn, or 
she on the other, of the sexual dilemma. Were the pretender to 
such exemption even Sappho instead of George Sand, even then 
under such circumstances our conscience would compel us to call it 
shameful that after Phaon had flung himself off the Leucadian rock 
Sappho should have defamed his memory by the publication of an 
autobiographical novel in the Rerue des Deux I les—Cyprus, let us 
suppose, and Lesbos. Surely the immolation of Chopin at the shrine 
of Lucrezia Floriani might have satiated any not immoderate appetite 
for posthumous homicide or massacre of men’s memories. But 
Thomyris of Scythia was a milkmaid or a school-girl to this ‘ moral 
Clytemnestra” of many more lords than one. Not twice but thrice 
—Alexander and Thais in one person—she routed all her—lovers, and 
thrice she slew the slain. The woman at arms did but fling her 
dead enemy’s head into a bowl of blood: the woman of letters flung 
the memories of her lovers—to borrow a phrase from Shakespeare— 
“into a pit of ink.” And if the brass of her own brow was blackened 
by the splash, I cannot see that she hada grain of reason or a shadow 
of right to complain of it. Alexandre Dumas said more than once, 
and with undeniable accuracy, of George Sand, “ que son admirable 
génie était hermaphrodite comme la Fragoletta de son maitre” 
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(Mémoires @ Alexandre Dumas, deuxiéme série, tome xi., chapitre 
vi, p. 125, ed. 1856). But even though we should grant it all the 
gift of fascination by which Shelley was entranced at sight of “that 
sweet marble monster of both sexes” which inspired her “ master ”’ 
with the singular subject of his strange romance, it would by no 
means reasonably follow that we must regard this admirable genius 
as emancipated by the fact of this natural accident or unnatural 
portent from the inevitable responsibilities of either sex alike. We 
really cannot allow that a bisexual genius may frecly, without fear 
of challenge or retort, play the part of the bat in the famous fable of 
La Fontaine. To no such intellectual or spiritual hermaphrodite can 
it ever be permissible to utter, even by implication, such a protest as 
this :—“T have a right to say what I please,—for I am a man: but 
you have no right to reply,—for Iam a woman.” At that rate the 
game of love or war or letters would have to be waged on terms 
really too unequal. Before the final bar of posthumous opinion, 
even so illustrious a hybrid as Madame Sand must make up its mind 
to be judged either as Diana (let us say) or as Endymion, as a Faun 
or as a Dryad, as lover or as mistress : George or Georgette, Cephalus 
or Aurora, Salmacis or Hermaphroditus. And in this case the 
ultimate verdict of judgment between these two literary lovers can 
in justice be no other than that which I have already ventured to 
anticipate: that probably he did not behave likea lady, but certainly 
she did not behave like a gentleman. 

The fame of that great mistress of prose and the glory of this 
exquisite master of verse are alike so well assured that no honest 
utterance of a candid impression should now be taken to imply any 
injustice or irreverence towards either brilliant if not blameless 
memory. That the mannish woman was a nobler as well as a 
stronger creature than the womanish man—“outstepping his ten 
small steps with one stride ’—scems to me on the whole as certain, 
when we weigh them on the whole together, life against life and 
work against work, as that in this rather miserable matter she was 
grossly and grievously in the wrong, by every law and by every 
instinct of manly or womanly duty or feeling. And if the lovely 
picture of a loving and loyal mistress, ill-used and ill-requited by 
the morbid ingratitude of a moody and wayward lover, which Musset 
has left us in his Confession d'un Enfant du Siecle, be accepted as his 
intended tribute of high-minded atonement and generous regret, 
there can be few words too strong to condemn the disloyal cruelty 
if not the thankless indecency displayed in her subsequent disturb- 
ance of the dead. It needs all our recollection of the noble and 
beautiful work which we owe to her latest years—its womanly and 
manly patriotism, its wonderful survival of force and freshness in the 
play of fancy and the glow of affection, its childlike enjoyment and 
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understanding of the nature and the tastes and the fancies of chil- 
dren—it needs all this that we find in such legacies as her Thédtre de 
Nohant and Derniéres Pages, to make us condone what we can hardly 
understand in the composition of her strangely composite nature, and 
to make us feel that we may indulge without afterthought or scruple 
our instinct of grateful admiration and sometimes of loving enthu- 
siasm for the sunnier side of her character and the higher aspect of 
her genius. 

Nor is there less of beautiful and of good in the work of Musset 
to be set against the sorrier side of his life also. It must needs 
readjust the scales and rectify the balance of our judgment to 
remember and reconsider all his claims upon its indulgence, admi- 
ration, and thankfulness. The change which too plainly came over 
him, however it came about—the transformation from a Rafael 
Garuci, or a Fortunio of the brilliant Chandelier, into that dismallest 
of conceivable creatures, a “ Chérubin chauve”’ or morally broken- 
winded and bewigged Almaviva—though it can escape the notice 
of no reader, can as surely impair the merit of no masterpiece pro- 
duced before the date of this decline. Perhaps the famous poem of 
Rolla may be taken as the landmark of that inevitable turning- 
point in a career which has made of his memory the most notable 
and piteous example on record in all biographies that explain as 
best they may 


‘‘how certain bards were thralled 
— Buds blasted, but of breaths more like perfume 
Than Naddo’s staring nosegay’s carrion bloom ; 
Some insane rose that burnt heart out in sweets, 
A spendthrift in the spring, no summer greets; 
Some Dularete, drunk with truths and wine, 
Grown bestial, dreaming how become divine.” 

SorDELLO, Book the Sixth. 


The overture to Rolla, down at least to the fourteenth line, is one 
of the very few jewels in its author’s casket, or feathers in his cap, 
which may seem as admirable to a critic at forty as to a student at 
twenty. ‘ The radiance and vibration of the verse, its luminous 
rapture and living melody, could hardly be overpraised even by the 
overflowing generosity of Gautier, the poet of all poets, except 
Landor, who took most natural and most full delight in praising 
his masters and his peers. But I see nothing now to admire when 
he proceeds, as a poet of stouter heart and stronger hand than his 
has too justly expressed it, to “fling in Voltaire’s face the dregs of 
Rolla’s absinthe,” and to whimper like a whipped hound over the 
eruel work of the men who shook the Cross and took away the 
Saviour. There is as it were a broken or fitful note of sincerity 
in the poem as a whole which redeems it from everlasting damna- 
tion: but it hangs by a hair over that critical abyss of most just 
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judgment. It is exquisitely wrought in the main, and not utterly 
hollow or demonstrably insincere: but it is impossible to revert in 
thought without an inward smile to the adolescent period when 
despite a certain note of falsity or “pathetic fallacy,” too gross to 
impose even on a boy, it seemed altogether the produce of such 
profound and tender inspiration. 

No doubt, however, there are more than a few things bequeathed 
us by Musset for which the advance of time cannot and should not 
utterly change or chill the fervid imprint of our early admiration. 
A few of his songs are altogether of the very highest order. Nothing 
can be truer, sweeter, more blameless in positive and simple com- 
pleteness of native beauty than such of them as Fortunio’s, Bar- 
berine’s, the Good-bye and again the Good-day to Suzon. All these 
are perfect honey—merum mel. And one other, if one only, has a 
note in it such as can be found in no song of Mr. Tennyson’s—the 
indescribable wonderful note of a natural and irrational fascination 
like that of a sudden sweet cry from the joyous throat of some 
strange bird; I mean of course the song which so haunted Gautier’s 
memory at Venice that the companion of his gondola bade the men 
go straight 


‘* A Saint-Blaise, & la Zuecca,” 


simply that his ears might no longer be filled and distracted by the per- 
petual recurrence of the chanted or murmured words; though others 
have probably been as much bewildered as was Gautier on his 
arrival there to conjecture how any couple could ever have gathered 
vervain or anything else whatever, from any flowery or flowerless 
fields, at San Biagio in Giudecea. But the song is none the worse 
for that little practical perplexity. There never were more delicious 
words in the world; no truer and clearer note came ever, surely, 
from the lips of even any Greek lyrist. It has the very sweetness 
of Sappho’s own—though wanting of course the depth and fervour 
never wanting to the voice that never was matched on earth. 

But if this be nearly all—and I cannot but think that indeed it 
is nearly all—which can possibly be advanced on behalf of Musset’s 
claim to rank simply as a mere poet above Tennyson, I cannot but 
also think that few claims can be less tenable. A more difficult 
choice and a more significant parallel would be that between Mr. 
Browning and M. Leconte de Lisle. Each of those great’ writers 
has something great which is wanting to the other; and on certain 
points of no small importance they are as far asunder as the poles ; 
and yet it is impossible to overlook the manifold and manifest 
points of absolute spiritual community between them. One is the 
latest extant defender of the faith as cast into the iron mould of 
creeds, whom the roll of philosophic poets can display to our admir- 
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ing astonishment: the other is perhaps the fiercest anti-Christian and 
anti-Jehovist on all the list of poetic rebels, excepting neither Shelley 
nor Leopardi; his glorious masterpiece of Cain, faultless and sublime 
throughout the whole long length of its lofty flight as the race of an 
eagle with the storm-wind, might seem to a devout spirit to have 
been dictated by actual theophobia (not by any means that kind of 
fear which has been defined as the beginning of wisdom). And yet, 
if he were an English Christian, we cannot but think how much 
liker Mr. Browning he would be than any other poet ; and how much 
liker him than any other Mr. Browning would be, if only he were a 
French antitheist. Both are more unmistakably studious, in a deeper 
and higher than the usual sense, than any living poet of equal rank ; 
both have a turn—though the Englishman has far more than the 
Frenchman—for strange byways of tragic and grotesque action or 
passion, occult eccentricities of history and great grim freaks of nature, 
made worse or better by circumstance and time: no third hand 
would have written Un Acte de Charité or The Heretic’s Tragedy. 
Mr. Browning is by far the greater thinker, the keener analyst, the 
deeper student, and the higher master of human science; but M. 
Leconte de Lisle, at his very highest, is as much the more poetic 
poet, the more inspired voice, the more lyrical and ardent genius. 
Much as he knows, he knows much less, no doubt, than Mr. Browning ; 
but unquestionably he can sing much better at his best. On the 
other hand, though the poet of Hypatia has all requisite command of 
august and manly pathos no less than of spiritual dignity, he has not 
a touch of the piercing and overpowering tenderness which glorifies 
the poet of Pompilia. Setting aside all irrelevant and impertinent 
question of personal agreement or sympathy with the spirit or the 
doctrine of either, I should venture to assign the palm to Mr. Brown- 
ing for depth of pathos and subtlety of knowledge, to M. Leconte de 
Lisle for height of spirit and sublimity of song. Indeed, after Victor 
Hugo, he is as much the sublimest as till the appearance of Rizpah 
Mr. Browning was, also of course after Victor Hugo, the most 
pathetic of living poets. 

If the prose work of Musset be excluded from our account, the 
balance between him and the Laureate would be very much easier 
to adjust than is the point of precedence between the two poets of 
more massive build and more Titanic breed whose giant shadows 
have here inevitably fallen across my way. But if it be included 
the question is very much more difficult to settle. The only line of 
poetry on which, as I think, the superiority of Musset in easy power 
and exquisite seduction cannot for a moment be disputed, is that of 
lightly thoughtful and gently graceful verse. I hope and believe 
that I fully appreciate the charm of such enchanting work as Zhe 
Talking Oak and Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue : but their 
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grace would lose half its glow, their radiance half its light, if set 
beside the far brighter and more delicate loveliness of Une Bonne 
Fortune or A quoi révent les jeunes filles. On all graver and loftier ways 
of work the palm of power as well as of beauty has been won from 
the idler if not feebler grasp of the fitfuller and fainter-hearted poet 
by the more virile as well as the more careful hand of Mr. Tennyson. 
Nor has he—indeed it need hardly be said that he has not—any- 
thing to compare for depth and breadth and weight of humour with 
Mr. Tennyson’s first and greatest provincial study of the Northern 
Farmer, or even perhaps with the male and female successors of that 
sublime old pagan, as much less great than he as Hatto and Gorlois 
were less than Job and Magnus. But Musset without his prose is 
at best but half himself. And his prose, being either “of imagina- 
tion all compact,” or all composed of pure fancy, wit, and qualities 
all proper if not all necessary to a poet, must in bare justice be 
considered when we come to cast up the account of his genius. Of 
Mr. Tennyson’s two historical plays, if I were to speak in terms of 
blame or even of measured and hesitating praise, it might plausibly 
be set down toa motive which I could not deign to disavow, as I 
could not stoop to anticipate; if otherwise, it would probably be set 
down—so gracious is the charity and so high the moral sense of 
literary mankind—to the timid hypocrisy of jealous cowardice, 
compelled for very shame and fear to pay tribute of ‘“mouth-honour 
—breath 


Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not.” 


It would be alike undignified and bootless, I doubt not, to protest 
that I have never falsified the frank expression of my mind for 
favour or for fear; but when I do so—thus much I must take heart 
and leave to say— 


May I—can worse disgrace on manhood fall ?— 


may I be likened by the Zimes and preferred by the Spectator to 
Shakespeare. No one, however, will, I presume, assert that the 
fame of Tennyson could not more easily and more safely dispense 
with its dramatic accessories or adjuncts than could the fame of 
Musset. To the French poet, his plays are a most important part 
and parcel of his necessary credentials at the court of Prince Posterity. 
Of Les Marrons du Feu, and even of La Coupe et les Lévres, most of 
my coevals, I should conjecture, will agree with me in thinking that 
much the same must now be said, and remembering that much the 
same was thought in our salad days, as of Rolla, Namouna, and all 
their brilliant fellowship. Their splendid sheet lightning no longer 
seems more splendid than mere sunlight ; the plunging hand-gallop 
of their verses no longer carries us off at such a joyous and irrational 
rate of rapture. Perhaps the first stage on the sober way back to 
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some point of critical reason is reached when we come to understand 
that the profile of Marco in the Confession is a truer and more perfect 
piece of tragic work than all the full-faced portraits of Belcolores 
and Camargos; that her bloodless hands are more perfectly drawn 
and far more powerfully terrible than theirs yet quivering with the 
passion of homicide. We shall then be not far from perception of 
the truth that the more distinctive and typical proofs of this exquisite 
poet’s most fine and bright intelligence, as contrasted with his pure 
lyric genius, are to be gathered from his tales and plays in prose; 
Fantasio and Le Chandelier, Mimi Pinson or Le Fils du Titien, so 
specially precious for love of two sonnets as perfect as verse can be. 
In both these fields, of comedy and of story, it cannot be denied that 
his work is equally unequal; the story of Les Deu«e Mattresses is 
“as water unto wine” or water-gruel to champagne if compared 
with the radiance of Gautier’s early study (Ce/le-ci et Celle-ld) on 
the same moral or fanciful subject; and the least brilliant of his 
later comedies are almost actually flat. But even to an English 
audience it would now be surely an impertinence to sing the praises 
of his more finished comedies and dramatised “‘ proverbs.” The finest 
or the most jaded palate that any epicurean in letters might boast or 
might lament could certainly desire no daintier luxury than these. 
And though his powers were palpably unequal to the construction or 
composition, if not indeed to the conception, of a great tragic drama, 
yet the loyal fervour of Théophile Gautier scarcely carried him too 
far when he said of the character of Lorenzaccio that it was “a 
thoroughly Shakespearean study.” But Shakespeare would have 
made a play to fit it, as he made one, or modified its materials, to fit 
his conception of Hamlet. Never elsewhere in any work of Musset’s 
has the impassioned intelligence of his genius given such proof of its 
active and speculative powers. The central figure of the man whose 
energies, half palsied by postponement, all vitiated by habit and 
satiety and weary sensual sloth, have life yet left in them to fret 
and fever him by fits, and conscience enough behind them to constrain 
or corrode him to the end, is perhaps but the fuller and darker 
outline of one sketched or shadowed out by the same hand again and 
again with a lighter and tenderer touch than here; but the blood- 
red background of historic action gives it a more tragic relief and 
dignity. Above all, there is a grandeur which is wanting to all 
other works of Musset supplied by the central fact that in this man’s 
‘despised and ruinous” life—this “ruined piece of nature””—the 
surviving spark of fire, the disinfectant grain of salt, is not, as in the 
wrecked lives of other such actors on the stage of Musset’s fancy, 
mere love or mere desire for success or fame as lover or as poet, as 
fighter or adventurer, but the uncorrupted grain, the unextinguished 
fire, of a pure thought and a vital principle, the mission of a deliverer 
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and the motive of a tyrannicide. The utter and flagrant scepticism 
—the flat and spiritless infidelity—of the poet himself, however 
visibly revealed and sorrowfully displayed, is powerless to blunt the 
edge or to quench the ardour of interest inherent in the central idea. 
No cynicism can deaden it, and no disbelief degrade. 

The message or the legacy of Musset to his country and his kind, 
apart from the manner of its delivery or the grace of its presenta-, 
tion, scarcely seems to me on the whole so precious in itself, or so 
worthy of a great national poet, that the English flag flying on board 
Mr. Tennyson’s ship of song must needs be lowered to salute it at 
the challenge of M. Taine. If I proceed to inquire, on the other 
hand, into the positive worth and actual weight of Mr. Tennyson’s 
message, taken equally apart from the method of its delivery, it 
must not and I trust it will not be supposed by any candid reader that 
I wish to play the odious part of devil’s advocate. So much I hope 
may be premised without fear of self-accusation by dint of self- 
excuse. And against the most forcible charges of the foreign cham- 
pion, strong of wrist and skilful of fence as he is, it would not be 
difficult to bring an answer or to make an appeal on grounds less 
personal or provincial than I have often seen assumed by the pro- 
fessional admirers of Mr. Tennyson. His assailant gave proof that 
as far as daring is concerned his motto might be Strafford’s word, 
“Thorough,”’ when he struck with the sharp point of his lance “ the 
spotless shield ” which bears inscribed the words In Memoriam. His 
impeachment of Mr. Tennyson’s great monumental poem as the cold 
and correct work of a “perfectly gentlemanlike’”’ mourner, who 
never can forget to behave himself respectably and carry his grief 
like a gentleman conscious of spectators, may be classed for perfec- 
tion of infelicity with Jeffrey’s selection of the finest lines in Words- 
worth’s finest ode for especially contemptuous assault on the simple 
charge of sheer nonsense. Had he reserved his attack for the pre- 
tentiously unpretentious philosophy of the book, we might not so 
assuredly have felt that his hand had lost its cunning. Mr. Tenny- 
son is so ostentatious of his modesty, so unsparing in his reserve, so 
incessant and obtrusive in his disclaimer of all ambition to rank as 
a thinker or a teacher, while returning again and yet again to the 
charge as an ethical apostle or a sentimental theosophist, that we 
are almost reminded of the philosopher whose vociferous laudation 
of the dumb, and ear-splitting inculcation of silence, might seem to 
all half-deafened hearers enough to “crack his lungs, and split his 
brazen pipe”’—if possibly such a thing might be possible. I trust 
it may be held allowable and compatible with loyalty to observe that 
it is hardly reasonable to touch repeatedly and with obvious earn- 
estness on the gravest and the deepest questions of life and death, 
of human affection and mortal bereavement—to pour forth page upon 
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page of passionate speculation, of love and fear and hope and 
doubt and belief, and then to turn round on the student to whose 
sympathy the book—if there be any reason whatever for its existence 
or publication—must surely be supposed to appeal, with the surely 
astonishing protest that it does not pretend to grapple with the 
questions on which it harps and the mysteries of which it treats. 
The fitfulness of a mourner’s mood will hardly be held as a sufficient 
excuse to justify or to reconcile such incompatible incoherences of 
meditation and expression. To say that these effusions of natural 
sorrow make no pretence, and would be worthy of contempt if they 
pretended, to solve or satisfy men’s doubts—and then to renew the 
appearance of an incessant or even a fitful endeavour after some such 
satisfaction or solution—is surely so incongruous as to sound almost 
insincere. But the possession of a book so wholly noble and so pro- 
foundly beautiful in itself is more precious than the most coherent 
essay towards the solution of any less insoluble problem. It would 
be cruel to set over against it for comparison any sample of the 
bitter or the sweet futilities of Musset, from the date of his 
Veux Stériles to the date of his not much fruitfuller Espoir en 
Dieu. 

Towards the Morte d’Albert, or Idylls of the Prince Consort, I 
have been accused before now of playing that very part of devil’s 
advocate which I have expressed myself most anxious to disclaim. 
And yet the most mealy-mouthed critic or the most honey-tongued 
flatterer of Mr. Tennyson cannot pretend or profess a more cordial 
and thankful admiration than I have always felt for the exquisite 
magnificence of style, the splendid flashes of episodical illumination, 
with which those poems are vivified or adorned. But when they are 
presented to us as a great moral and poetic whole, the flower at once 
of all epics and all ethics— 


‘* Cette promotion me laisse un peu réyeur.” 


I do not think much of Alfred de Musset as a shepherd of souls or a 
moral philosopher: but I should feel very sincere pity for a gene- 
ration which felt itself obliged to fall back upon the alternative ideal 
here proposed to it by Alfred Tennyson. A writer in a contemporary 
review dropped once an observation on this matter which struck me 
as so scientifically remarkable that I made a note of it for possible 
future service. A more patient or methodical man would have 
transcribed the passage at length: but the gist of it I believe 
that I set down correctly enough for any needful purpose. It was 
to this impressive and instructive effect: that is to say, that certain 
pitiful weaklings of no specified kind, who find themselves in the 
surely very pitiable condition of aspirants after an impossible expe- 
rience of passions and emotions which real men possess, and begin 
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by subduing, but from which these unclassified unfortunates are 
shut out by congenital imperfection or deficiency in fulness of 
nature, have wilfully and maliciously impeached the master-work of 
Mr. Tennyson on the charge—of all ‘charges upon’ earth—that its 
moral tone was over highly pitched. We live and learn in this 
world: there never was a truer saying. But I should myself, I 
must needs confess, as soon have expected to hear that the Memoirs 
of Casanova or the Adventures of Faublas had ever been attacked on 
the score of too exalted a morality. Among all poems of serious 
pretensions in that line, it had appeared to the infirmity of my judg- 
ment that this latest epic of King Arthur took the very lowest 
view of virtue, set up the very poorest and most pitiful standard 
of duty or of heroism for woman or for man. To abstain from 
talking scandal or listening to it, is a moral principle which I 
sincerely wish were more practically popular than it is: and ever 
since the first edition of Zhe Princess, wherein there shot up a long 
eruption of blazing eloquence, extinguished or suppressed in later 
issues of the poem, on that sin of “narrowest neighbourhoods— 
where gossip breeds and seethes and festers in provincial sloth,” 
Mr. Tennyson has missed few opportunities of denouncing it with 
emphatic if not virulent iteration. But the lesson of abstinence 
from promiscuous tattle can hardly be considered by itself as “the 
law and the gospel.” And whatever else there is of doctrine in Mr. 
Tennyson’s Jdylls was preached more simply and not less earnestly 
in the grand old compilation of Sir Thomas Mallory. But, says the 
Laureate, it is not Mallory’s King Arthur, nor yet Geoffrey’s King 
Arthur, that I have desired to reproduce: on the contrary, it is 
“ scarce other than” Prince Albert. And in that case—as the old 
clergyman says in Thackeray’s Pendennis—cadit questio. All I can 
say is that most assuredly I never heard “ these Idylls ” attacked on 
any moral ground but this: that the tone of divine or human doctrine 
preached and of womanly or manly character exalted in them, 
directly or indirectly, was poor, mean, paltry, petty, almost base ; so 
utterly insufficient as to be little short of ignoble: that it is any- 
thing but a sign of moral elevation to be so constantly preoccupied 
by speculations on possible contact with “smut” and contamination 
from “ swine” : that Byron for one and Musset for another have been 


. violently reviled and virtuously condemned on the charge of hand- 


ling subjects very much less offensive than the cajoleries and caresses 
of a lissom Vivien: that the tone of the original “eleventh book,” 
once “ picked from the fire,” and now most incongruously incorpo- 
rated with an incompatible mass of new matter, was incomparably 
higher, finer, manlier, than the Albertine ideal of later days. There 
the great dying king had been made to say, in words which “ give a 
very echo to the seat” where conscience is enthroned, 
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‘*T have lived my life, and that which I haye done 
May He within himself make pure !” - 


If this be taken as the last natural expression of a gallant, honest, 
kindly, sinful creature like the hero of old Mallory, it strikes home 
at once to a man’s heart. If it be taken as the last deliberate 
snuffle of “‘ the blameless king,” it strikes us in a different fashion— 
as the acme, the apogee, the culmination of all imaginable cant. We 
feel that even at Almesbury, when denouncing the fallen Guinevere 
in such magnificent language that the reader is content and indeed 
thankful to take the manliness and propriety of such an address for 
granted, this blameless being had not attained to the very perfection 
of pretence—a flight beyond his preceding pretence of perfection. 

The real and radical flaw in the splendid structure of the Jdy/is is 
not to be found either in the antiquity of the fabulous groundwork 
or in the modern touches which certainly were not needed, and if 
needed would not have been adequate, to redeem any worthy recast 
of so noble an original from the charge of nothingness. The fallacy 
which obtrudes itself throughout, the false note which incessantly 
jars on the mind’s ear, results from the incongruity of materials which 
are radically incapable of combination or coherence. Between the 
various Arthurs of different national legends there is little more in 
common than the name. It is essentially impossible to construct a 
human figure by the process of selection from the incompatible types 
of irreconcilable ideals. All that the utmost ingenuity of eclecticism 
can do has been demonstrated by Mr. Tennyson in his elaborate 
endeavour after the perfection of this process; and the result is to 
impress upon us a complete and irreversible conviction of its absolute 
hopelessness. Had a poet determined to realise the Horatian ideal 
of artistic monstrosity, he could hardly have set about it more in- 
geniously than by copying one feature from the Mabinogion and the 
next from the Morte d’Arthur. So far from giving us “Geoffrey’s” 
type or ‘‘ Mallory’s” type, he can hardly be said to have given usa 
recognisable likeness of Prince Albert; who, if neither a wholly 
gigantic nor altogether a divine personage, was at least, one would 
imagine, a human figure. But the spectre of his laureate’s own 
ideal knight, neither Welsh nor French, but a compound of “Guallia 
and Gaul, soul-curer and body-curer,” sir priest and sir knight, 
Mallory and Geoffrey, old style and middle style and new style, 
makes the reader bethink himself what might or might not be the 
result if some poet of similar aim and aspiration were to handle the 
tale of Troy, for instance, as Mr. Tennyson has handled the Arthurian 
romance. The half godlike Achilles of Homer is one in name and 
nothing else with the all brutish Achilles of Shakespeare; the ro- 
mantic Arthur of the various volumes condensed by Mallory into his 
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English compilation—incoherent itself and incongruous in its 
earlier parts, but so nobly consistent, so profoundly harmonious in 
its close—has hardly more in common with the half impalpable hero 
of British myth or tradition. And I cannot but think that no very 
promising task would be undertaken by a poet who should set 
before himself the design of harmonizing in one fancy portrait, 
of reconciling in one typic figure, the features of Achilles as they 
appear in the Iliad with the features of Achilles as they appear in 
Troilus and Cressida. 

I cannot say that Mr. Tennyson’s lifelong tone about women and 
their shortcomings has ever commended itself to my poor mind as 
the note of a very pure or high one. There is always a latent if not 
a patent propensity in many of his very lovers to scold and whine 
after a fashion which makes even Alfred de Musset seem by com- 
parison a model or a type of manliness. His Enids and Edith 
Aylmers are much below the ideal mark of Wordsworth, who has 
never, I believe, been considered a specially great master in that 
kind: but his “little Letties” were apparently made mean and 
thin of nature to match their pitifully poor-spirited suitors. It 
cannot respectfully be supposed that Mr. Tennyson is unaware of the 
paltry currishness and mean-spirited malice displayed in verse too 
dainty for such base uses by the plaintively spiteful manikins, with 
the thinnest whey of sour milk in their poor fretful veins, whom he 
brings forward to vent upon some fickle or too discerning mistress 
the vain and languid venom of their contemptible contempt. But 
why on earth a man of high genius and high spirit, a poet and a 
patriot, should be so fond of harping on such an untuneful striag as 
this, is a question which will always vex the souls and discomfit the 
sympathies of his readers. And some of these will perhaps consider 
it a just retribution for this habit, and others perhaps as a different 
symptom of the same infirmity, that with all his elaborate graces of 
language he should never once have come within a thousand leagues of 
the pure and perfect grace, unfettered and unforced, which even in the 
doleful days of its decadence the sweet-hearted genius of Musset could 
infuse into the laughingly tender undertone of his adorably delicate 
and magically musical verses improvised for a young lady in a hood 
like a monk’s cowl. It would be too cruel to bid any reader set 
these for comparison beside such things as the Wrens or the Ringlet 
of Mr. Tennyson in evidence how exquisitely good or bad such 
fanciful flower-works at their worst or at their best may be. 

I have just touched in passing on a point in which the incom- 
parable superiority of the English poet is not more evident than it is 
infinite. But, with all due admiration for the genuine patriotism of 
his “ballad of the fleet” and Defence of Lucknow, I must be per- 
mitted to observe that his general tone of thought and utterance on 
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large questions of contemporary national history is such as might 
with admirable propriety find such expression as it finds at the close 
of The Princess from the lips, not even of “the Tory member,” 
but of the Tory member’s undergraduate son—supposing that young 
gentleman to be other for the nonce than a socialist. There isa 
strain, so to speak, as of beardless bluster. about it, which could by 
no possible ingenuity have been so rendered as to suggest a more 
appropriate mouthpiece. It has the shrill unmistakable accent, not 
of a provincial deputy, but of a provincial schoolboy. And this fact, 
it would seem, was revealed to Mr. Tennyson himself, of all men on 
earth, by some freak of the same humorous if malicious fairy who 
disclosed to him the not less amusing truth, and induced him 
to publish it, with a face of unmoved gravity, to the nation and the 
world, that whenever he said “King Arthur” he meant Prince 
Albert. No satirist could have ventured on either stroke of 
sarcasm. So it was from the beginning (18380), so it is, and so it 
will be, for all momentary protest or incongruous pretence to the 
contrary. In a sonnet addressed to Victor Hugo, Mr. Tennyson, 
with rather singular and rather more than questionable taste, informs 
the master poet of his age that he is said not to love England; and 
against certain phases of modern English policy, as against certain 
shades of modern English character, Hugo has undoubtedly thought 
fit once and again to utter a frank and friendly word of protest. But 
such a tone as Mr. Tennyson’s almost invariable tone towards France 
is simply inconceivable as coming from Victor Hugo with reference 
to any great nation in the world. Now this sort of strident anti- 
Gallican cackle was all very well, if even then it was not very wise, 
in the days of Nelson. But in our piping times of peace it is purely 
ludicrous to hear a martial shepherd of idyllic habits thus chirping 
defiance and fluting disparagement of the world beyond his sheep-cote. 
Besides the two fine sonnets of his youth and his age on Poland and 
Montenegro, he has uttered little if anything on public matters that 
I can remember as worth remembering except the two spirited and 
stalwart songs of “Hands all round” and “Britons, guard your 
own,” which rang out a manful response of disgust and horror at the 
news of a crime unequalled in the cowardly vileness of its complicated 
atrocity since the model massacre of St. Bartholomew. Not as yet 
had the blameless Albert, at the bidding of his Merlin Palmerston, 
led forth—we will not say his Guinevere—to clasp the thievish hand 
of a then uncrowned assassin. If Mr. Tennyson has no personal 
or official reason for wishing to suppress the record and stifle the 
recollection of work which in every sense does him honour, some of 
us may venture to think that these verses would better bear reprinting 
than many which are allowed to keep their place on his list. As it 
is, he can hardly wonder if they should be “ mercilessly pirated.” 
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On the crowning question of metre much might be said on both sides 
in praise and in blame of Musset and of Tennyson alike. At the best of 
their good work, the world can show no sweeter musicians of truer touch 
on the keys of language than are they. At their worst, the world as 
certainly can show none worse. The rocks on which either vessel is 
ever likely to split lie in exactly opposite directions. The Englishman 
is too hard to satisfy : the Frenchman was too easily pleased. Musset, 
I should venture to guess, was born with a decidedly finer ear than 
Tennyson’s; but, as a punster might express himself, he let that ear 
run hopelessly to seed, and ultimately left it to rot out of sheer 
indolence. Coleridge, on the other hand, very greatly understated 
the case in saying that he could hardly scan some of the Laureate’s 
earlier verses. There are whole poems of Mr. Tennyson’s first period 
which are no more properly to be called metrical than the more 
shapeless and monstrous parts of Walt Whitman ; which are lineally 
derived as to their'form—if form that can be called where form is none 
—from the vilest example set by Cowley, when English verse was first 
infected and convulsed by the detestable duncery of sham Pindarics. 
At times, of course, his song was then as sweet as ever it has sounded 
since; but he could never make sure of singing right for more than 
a few minutes or stanzas. The strenuous drill through which since 
then he has felt it necessary to put himself has done all that hard 
labour can do to rectify this congenital complaint: by dint of stocks 
and backboard he has taught himself a more graceful and upright 
carriage. For the shambling rhyme and the flaccid facility of 
Musset’s verse at its weakest, he too evidently had not self-respect 
enough, nor care enough for the duties of his art, to go through a 
similar process of laborious cure. So much the lower is his rank, 
and so much the worse it is for his memory. That it would be well 
worth Mr. Tennyson’s while to make his yet girlish Muse undergo 
this physical course of discipline must from the first have been 
obvious to all who could appreciate the heavenly beauty of her higher 
early notes. He never has written anything of more potent perfection, 
of more haunting and overpowering charm, than the divine lament . 
of which the central note is a gentler echo to the Duchess of Malfi’s 
exceeding bitter ery :— 

‘*O that it were possible we might 
But hold some two days’ conference with the dead ! 


From them I should learn something I am sure 
I never shall learn here.”’ 


Even with the sound of Webster’s more intense and passionate 
verse rekindled in the ear of our memory, we can take softer 
pleasure in the tender note of Mr. Tennyson’s. 

It may not be the highest imaginable sign of poetic power or 
native inspiration that a man should be able to grind a beauty out 
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of a deformity or carve a defect into a perfection ; but whatever may 
be the comparative worth of this peculiar faculty, no poet surely 
ever had it in a higher degree or cultivated it with more patient and 
strenuous industry than Mr. Tennyson. Idler men, or men less 
qualified and disposed to expend such length of time and energy of 
patience on the composition and modification, the rearrangement and 
recision and reissue, of a single verse or copy of verses, can only 
look on at such a course of labour with amused or admiring astonish- 
ment, and a certain doubt whether the linnets, to whose method of 
singing Mr. Tennyson compares his own, do really go through the 
training of such a musical gymnasium before they come forth 
qualified to sing. But for one thing, and that a thing of great price, 
this hard-working poet had never any need to work hard. What- 
ever the early imperfection of his ear, no man was ever born with a 
truer and more perfect eye. During fifty years he has never given 
us a book without unquestionable evidence of this. Among his 
many claims and credentials as a poet, there is none more unim- 
peachable or more clear. Nor can any kind of study be more help- 
ful or delightful to the naturally elect student of poetry than that 
which traces through the work of any poet the vein of colour or of 
sentiment derived from his earliest or deepest impressions of nature. 
Because the earliest are usually the deepest of these, it would be a 
false conclusion—hateful as an unfilled can—to infer that they must 
be so always. By far the strongest and most significant impressions 
of “naked nature’”’—of sea and shore, and cloud and sun, and all 
forces and all features of all these—that we find engraved upon the 
page and engrained into the imagination of Victor Hugo, may be 
dated from the dawn of his fifty-first year—the first of eighteen 
patient and indignant years of dauntless and glorious exile. The 
splendours and the terrors, the rapture and the rage, the passion and 
the patience of the most dangerous of all seas known to seamen, and 
surely the loveliest as well as the deadliest of them all, passed all 
into ‘“‘ the thunder and the sunshine”’ of his verse, and made of the 
greatest living poet a tenfold greater poet than ever he had been 
before. So that those who believe all heaven and all earth, all evil 
and all good, to exist only or mainly for the sake (forsooth) of the 
singer and the songs he may make of them, are bound to suppose that 
the great first cause and ultimate reason or pretext for the existence 
of Napoleon III. was the necessity that occasion should be given and 
means supplied for the production and the perfection of the 
greatest work possible to the godlike hand of Victor Hugo. And 
certainly some such excuse or apology would appear to be required 
by the conscience of humanity from a conscious and rational First 
Cause. 

The influence and impression of outward and visible nature on the 
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spirit and the work of Mr. Tennyson may not less confidently be 
inferred from comparison of his studies from the life with the life 
itself of the nature to which he was a native. Many years ago, as | 
have always remembered, on the appearance of the first four Idylls 
of the King, one of the greatest painters living pointed out to me, 
with a brief word of rapturous admiration, the wonderful breadth of 
beauty and the perfect force of truth in a single verse of Elaine— 


‘* And white sails flying on the yellow sea.” 


I could not but feel conscious at once of its charm, and of the equally 
certain fact that I, though cradled and reared beside the sea, had 
never seen anything like that. But on the first bright day I ever 
spent on the eastern coast of England I saw the truth of this touch 
at once, and recognised once more with admiring delight the subtle 
and sure fidelity of that happy and studioushand. There, on the dull 
yellow foamless floor of dense discoloured sea, so thick with clotted 
sand that the water looked massive and solid as the shore, the white 
sails flashed whiter against it and along it as they fled: and I knew 
once more the truth of what I never had doubted—that the eye 
and the hand of Mr. Tennyson may always be trusted, at once and 
alike, to see and to express the truth. But he must have learnt the 
more splendid lesson of the terrors and the glories of the Channel 
before he caught the finest image ever given in his verse—the like- 
ness of a wave “ green-glimmering from its summit—with all 


Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies.” 


Assuredly there will be found no touch like that in all the work of 
Musset. It has all the faithful subtlety of Shelley’s, and all the 
heavenly majesty of Milton’s. Only Victor Hugo himself can make 
words lighten and thunder like these. 

It will be seen that in these notes I have neither assumed nor 
attempted to give an exhaustive estimate of two typical and rival 
poets. Much of the most important and significant work of either 
has been perforce passed by, which we may hope that the critical 
historian of the future will properly take into account. All that a 
student in our own time can do or can desire is merely to cast into 
the present scales of judgment the weight of a grain in passing: he 
can give no more and must wish to give no less as his contribution 
to the verdict than a candid expression of the reasons for his loyal 


opinion of the case. 
A. C. Swinsurne. 














POLITICAL DIFFERENTIATION. 


Tux general law that like units exposed to like forces tend to 
integrate, was in the last chapter exemplified by the formation of 
social groups. The clustering of men who are similar in kind, when 
similarly subject to hostile actions from without, and similarly 
reacting against them, we saw to be the first step in social evolution. 
Here the correlative general law, that in proportion as the like units 
of an aggregate are exposed to unlike forces they tend to form 
differentiated parts of the aggregate, has to be observed in its appli- 
cation to such groups, as the second step in social evolution. 

The primary political differentiation originates from the primary 
family differentiation. Men and women being by the unlikenesses 
of their functions in life, exposed to unlike influences, begin from the 
first to assume unlike positions in the social group as they do in the 
family group: very early they respectively form the two political 
classes of rulers and ruled. And how truly such dissimilarity of 
social positions as arises between them, is caused by dissimilarity in 
their relations to surrounding actions, we shall see on observing that 
the one is small or great according as the other is small or great. 
When treating of the status of women, it was pointed out that to a 
considerable degree among the Chippewayans, and to a still greater 
degree among the Clatsops and Chinooks, ‘who live upon fish and 
roots, which the women are equally expert with the men in procuring, 
the former have a rank and influence very rarely found among 
Indians.”’ We saw also that in Cueba, where the women join the men 
in war, “fighting by their side,” their position is much higher than 
usual among rude peoples; and, similarly, that in Dahomey, where 
the women are as much warriors as the men, they are so regarded 
that, in the political organization, “the woman is officially superior.” 
On contrasting these exceptional cases with the ordinary cases, in 
which the men, solely occupied in war and the chase, have unlimited 
authority, while the women, occupied in gathering miscellaneous 
small food and carrying burdens, are abject slaves, it becomes mani- 
fest that diversity of relations to surrounding actions initiates 
diversity of social positions. And, as we before saw, this truth 
is further illustrated by those few uncivilized societies which are 
habitually peaceful, such as the Bodo and Dhimals of the Indian 
hills, and the ancient Pueblos of North America—societies in which 
the occupations are not, or were not, broadly divided into fighting 
and working, and severally assigned to the two sexes; and in which, 
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along with a comparatively small difference in the activities of the 
sexes, there goes, or went, small difference of social status. 

So is it when we pass from the greater or less political differentia- 
tion which accompanies difference of sex, to that which is independent 
of sex—to that which arises among men. Where the life is perma- 
nently peaceful, definite class-divisions do not exist. One of the 
Indian hill tribes to which I have frequently referred as exhibiting 
the honesty, truthfulness, and amiability accompanying a purely 
industrial life, may be instanced. Hodgson says, “ All Bodo and all 
Dhimals are equal—absolutely so in right or law—wonderfully so 
in fact.” The like is said of another peaceful and amiable hill tribe: 
“the Lepchas have no caste distinctions.” And among a different 
race, the Papuans, may be named the peaceful Arafuras as displaying 
a ‘brotherly love with one another,” and as having no divisions of 
rank. 


As, at first, the domestic relation between the sexes passes into 
a political relation, such that men and women become, in militant 
groups, the ruling class and the subject class; so does the relation 
between master and slave, originally a domestic one, pass into a 
political one as fast as, by habitual war, the making of slaves 
becomes general. It is with the formation of a slave-class that 
there begins that political differentiation between the regulating 
structures and the sustaining structures, which continues throughout 
all higher forms of social evolution. 

Kane remarks that “slavery in its most cruel form exists among 
the Indians of the whole coast from California to Behring’s Straits, 
the stronger tribes making slaves of all the others they can conquer. 
In the interior, where there is but little warfare, slavery does not 
exist.” And this statement does but exhibit, in a distinct form, the 
truth everywhere obvious. Evidence suggests that the practice of 
enslavement diverged by small steps from the practice of cannibalism. 
Concerning the Nootkas, we read that ‘slaves are occasionally 
sacrificed and feasted upon;” and if we contrast this usage with 
the usage common elsewhere, of slaying and devouring captives as 
soon as they are taken, we may infer that the keeping of captives 
too numerous to be immediately eaten, with the view of eating them 
subsequently, leading, as it would, to the employment of them in the 
meantime, led to the discovery that their services might be of more 
value than their flesh, and so initiated the habit of preserving them 
as slaves. Be this as it may, however, we find that very generally 
among tribes to which habitual militancy has given some slight 
degree of the appropriate structure, the enslavement of prisoners 
becomes an established habit. That women and children taken in 
war, and such men as have not been slain, naturally fall into un- 
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qualified servitude, is manifest. They belong absolutely to their 
captors, who might have killed them, and who retain the right 
afterwards to kill them, if they please. They become property, of 
which any use whatever may be made. 

The acquirement of slaves, which is at first an incident of war, 
becomes presently an object of war. Of the Nootkas we read that, 
“some of the smaller tribes at the north of the island are practically 
regarded as slave-breeding tribes, and are attacked periodically by 
stronger tribes ;”’ and the like happens among the Chinooks. It was 
thus in ancient Vera Paz, where periodically they made “an inroad 
into the enemy’s territory .... and captured as many as they 
wanted ;” and it was so in Honduras, where, in declaring war, they 
gave their enemies notice “that they wanted slaves.” Similarly 
with various existing peoples. St. John says that, “many of the 
Dyaks are more desirous to obtain slaves than heads; and in 
attacking a village kill only those who resist or attempt to escape.” 
And that in Africa slave-making wars are common needs no proof. 

The class-division thus initiated by war, afterwards maintains 
and strengthens itself in sundry ways. Very soon there begins the 
custom of purchase. The Chinooks, besides slaves who have been 
captured, have slaves who were bought as children from their neigh- 
bours ; and, as we saw when dealing with the domestic relations, 
the selling of their children into slavery is by no means uncommon 
with savages. Then the slave-class, thus early enlarged by purchase, 
comes afterwards to be otherwise enlarged. There is voluntary 
acceptance of slavery for the sake of protection; there is enslavement 
for debt; there is enslavement for crime. 

Leaving details, we need here note only that this political differen- 
tiation which war begins, is effected, not by the bodily incorpora- 
tion of other societies, or whole classes belonging to other societies, 
but by the incorporation of single members of other societies, and 
by like individual accretions. Composed of units who are detached 
from their original social relations and from one another, and abso- 
lutely attached to their owners, the slave-class is, at first, but 
indistinctly separated as a social stratum. It acquires separateness 
only as fast as there arise some restrictions on the powers of the 
owners. Ceasing to stand in the position of domestic cattle, slaves 
begin to ferm a division of the body politic, when their personal 
claims begin to be distinguished as limiting the claims of their 
masters. 


It is commonly supposed that serfdom arises by mitigation 
of slavery ; but examination of the facts shows that it arises in a 
different way. While, during the early struggles for existenee 
between them, primitive tribes, growing at one another’s expense by 
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incorporating separately the individuals they capture, thus form a 
class of absolute slaves, the formation of a servile class, considerably 
higher, and having a distinct social status, accompanies that later and 
larger process of growth under which one society incorporates other 
societies bodily. Serfdom originates along with conquest and annexa- 
tion. 

For whereas the one implies that the captured people are detached 
from their homes, the other implies that the subjugated people con- 
tinue in their homes. Thomson remarks that, ‘‘among the New 
Zealanders whole tribes sometimes became nominally slaves when 
conquered, although permitted to live at their usual places of resi- 
dence, on condition of paying tribute, in food, &c.”—a statement 
which shows the origin of kindred arrangements in allied societies. 
Of the Sandwich Islands government when first known, described 
as consisting of a king with turbulent chiefs, who had been sub- 
jected in comparatively recent times, Ellis writes :—“ The common 
people are generally considered as attached to the soil, and are trans- 
ferred with the land from one chief to another.” Before the late 
changes in Fiji, there were enslaved districts ; and of their inhabitants 
we read that they had to supply the chiefs’ houses “with daily food, 
and build and keep them in repair.” Though conquered peoples 
thus placed differ widely in the degrees of their subjection—being at 
the one extreme, as in Fiji, liable to be eaten when wanted, and 
at the other extreme called on only to give specified proportions of 
produce or labour ; yet they remain alike as being undetached from 
their original places of residence. That serfdom in Europe originated 
in an analogous way thete is good reason to believe. In Greece we 
have the case of Crete, where, under the conquering Dorians, there 
existed a vassal population, formed, it would seem, partly of the 
aborigines and partly of preceding conquerors, of which the first 
were serfs attached to lands of the State and of individuals, and the 
others had become tributary landowners. In Sparta the like rela- 
tions were established by like causes: there were the helots, who lived 
on, and cultivated, the lands of their Spartan masters, and the pericci, 
who had probably been, before the Dorian invasion, the superior class. 
So was it also in the Greek colonies afterwards founded, such as 
Syracuse, where the aborigines became serfs. Similarly in later 
times and nearer regions. When Gaul was overrun by the Romans, 
and again when Romanized Gaul was overrun by the Franks, there 
was little displacement of the actual cultivators of the soil, but 
these simply fell into lower positions: certainly lower political 
positions, and M. Guizot thinks lower industrial positions. Our 
own country, too, furnishes good illustrations. In ancient British 
times, writes Pearson, “it is probable that, in parts at least, there 
were servile villages, occupied by a kindred but conquered race, the 
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first occupants of the soil.” More trustworthy, but to the like effect, 
is the evidence which comes to us from old English days and Norman 
days. Professor Stubbs says :— 


‘‘The ceorl had his right in the common land of his township; his Latin 
name, villanus, had been a symbel of freedom, but his privileges were bound 
to the land, and when the Norman lord took the land he took the villein with 
it. Still the villein retained his customary rights, his house and land and 
rights of wood and hay; his lord’s demesne depended for cultivation on his 
services, and he had in his lord’s sense of self-interest the sort of protection that 
was shared by the horse and the ox.” 


And of kindred import is the following passage from Innes :-— 


‘‘T have said that of the inhabitants of the Grange, the lowest in the scale 
was the ceorl, bond, serf, or villein, who was transferred like the land on which 
he laboured, and who might be caught and brought back if he attempted to 
escape, like a stray ox or sheep. Their legal name of nativus, or neyf, which 
I have not found but in Britain, seems to point to their origin in the native 
race, the original possessors of the soil... .. In the register of Dunfermline 
are numerous ‘ genealogies,’ or stud-books, for enabling the lord to trace and 
reclaim his stock of serfs by descent. It is observable that most of them are of 
Celtic names.” 


Clearly, a subjugated territory, useless without cultivators, was 
left in the hands of the original cultivators because nothing was to 
be gained by putting others in their places, even could an adequate 
number of others be had. Hence, while it became the conqueror’s 
interest to tie each original cultivator to the soil, it also became his 
interest to let him have such an amount of produce as to maintain 
him and enable him to rear offspring, and also to protect him against 
injuries which would incapacitate him for work. 

To show how fundamental is the distinction between bondage of the 
primitive type and the bondage of serfdom, it needs but to add that 
while the one can, and does, exist among savages and pastoral tribes, 
the other becomes possible only after the agricultural stage is reached ; 
for only then can there occur the bodily annexation of one society by 
another, and only then can there be any tying to the soil. 

Associated men who live by hunting, and to whom the area 
occupied is of value only as a habitat for game, cannot well have 
anything more than a common participation in the use of this 
occupied area: such ownership of it as they have must be joint 
ownership. Naturally, then, at the outset all the adult males, who 
are at once hunters and warriors, are the common possessors of the 
undivided land, encroachment on which by other tribes they resist. 
Though, in the earlier pastoral state, especially where the barrenness 
of the region involves wide dispersion, there is no definite proprietor- 
ship of the tract wandered over; yet, as is shown us in the strife 
between the herdsmen of Abraham and those of Lot respecting feed- 
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ing grounds, some claims to exclusive use tend to arise ; and at a later 
half-pastoral stage, as among the ancient Germans, the wanderings 
of each division fall within prescribed limits. I refer to these facts 
by way of showing the identity established at the outset between the 
militant class and the land-owning class. For, whether the group 
is one which lives by hunting or one which lives by feeding cattle, 
any slaves its members possess are excluded from land-ownership: 
the free-men, who are all fighting men, become, as a matter of course, 
the proprietors of their territory. This connexion in variously 
modified forms, long continues through subsequent stages of social 
evolution, and could scarcely do otherwise. Land being, in early 
settled communities, the almost exclusive source of wealth, 
it happens inevitably that during times in which the principle 
that might is right remains unqualified, personal power and posses- 
sion of land go together. Hence the fact that where, instead of being 
held by the whole society, land comes to be parcelled out among 
component village-communities, or among families, or among 
individuals, possession of it habitually goes along with the bearing of 
arms. In ancient Egypt, “every soldier was a landowner ”’—“ had 
an allotment of land of about six acres.” In Greece the invading 
Hellenes, wresting the soil from its original holders, joined military 
service with the land-ownership. In Rome, too, “every freeholder 
from the seventeenth to the sixtieth year of his age, was under 
obligation of service .... so that even the emancipated slave 
had to serve who, in an exceptional case, had come into possession 
of landed property.’ The like happened in the early Teutonic 
community. Joined with professional warriors, its army included 
‘the mass of freemen arranged in families fighting for their home- 
steads and hearths: ” such freemen, or markmen, owning land partly 
in common and partly as individual proprietors. Similarly with the 
ancient English. “Their occupation of the land as cognationes 
resulted from their enrolment in the field, where each kindred was 
drawn up under an officer of its own lineage and appointment ;” — 
and so close was this dependence that ‘‘a thane forfeited his heredi- 
tary freehold by misconduct in battle.” 

Beyond the original connexion between militancy and landowning, 
which naturally arises from the joint interest which those who own 
the land and occupy it, either individually or collectively, have in 
resisting aggressors, there arises later a further connexion. As, 
along with successful militancy, there progresses a social evolution 
which gives to a dominant ruler increased power, it becomes his 
custom to reward his leading soldiers by grants of land. Early 
Egyptian kings “bestowed on distinguished military officers ” por- 
tions of the crown domains. When the barbarians were enrolled as 
Roman soldiers, “they were paid also by assignments of land, 
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according to a custom which prevailed in the Imperial armies. The 
possession of these lands was given to them on condition of the son 
becoming a soldier like his father.” And that kindred usages were 
general throughout the feudal period is a familiar truth: feudal 
tenancy being, indeed, thus constituted ; and inability to bear arms 
being a reason for excluding women from succession. To exemplify 
the nature of the relation established, it will suffice to name the facts 
that “William the Conqueror. . . distributed this kingdom into 
about 60,000 parcels, of nearly equal value, from each of which the 
service of a soldier was due,” and that one of his laws requires all 
owners of land to “swear that they become vassals or tenants,” and 
will “defend their lord’s territories and title as well as his person” 
by ‘‘ knight service on horseback.” 

That this original relation between landowning and militancy 
long survived, we are shown by the armorial bearings of county 
families, as well as by their portraits of ancestors, who are mostly 
represented in military costume. 


Setting out with the class of warriors, or men bearing arms, 
who in primitive communities are owners of the land, collectively 
or individually, or partly one and partly the other, there arises 
the question—How does this class differentiate into nobles and 
freemen ? 

The most general reply is, of course, that since the state of homo- 
geneity is by necessity unstable, time inevitably brings about ine- 
quality of positions among those whose positions were at first equal. 
Before the semi-civilized state is reached the differentiation cannot 
become decided, because there can be no large accumulations of 
wealth, and because the laws of descent do not favour maintenance of 
such accumulations as are possible. But in the pastoral and still 
more in the agricultural community, especially where descent through 
males has been established, several causes of differentiation come into 
play. There is first that of unlikeness of kinship to the head man. Obvi- 
ously, in course of generations, the younger descendants of the younger 
become more and more remotely related to the eldest descendant of 
the eldest, and social inferiority arises: as the obligation to execute 
blood-revenge for a murdered member of the family does not extend 
beyond a certain degree of relationship (in ancient France not beyond 
the seventh), so neither does the accompanying distinction. From the 
same cause comes inferiority in point of possessions. Inheritance by 
the eldest male from generation to generation, brings about the 
result that those who are the most distantly connected in blood with 
the head of the group are also the poorest. And then there 
co-operates with these factors a consequent factor ; namely, the extra 
power which the greater wealth gives. For when there arise dis- 
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putes within the tribe, the richer are those who, by their better appli- 
ances for defence and their greater ability to purchase aid, naturally 
have the advantage over the poorer. Proof that this is a potent 
cause is found in a fact named by Sir Henry Maine :—“ The founders 
of a part of our modern European aristocracy, the Danish, are known 
to have been originally peasants who fortified their houses during 
deadly village struggles and then used their advantage.” Such 
superiorities of power and position once initiated, are increased in 
another way. Already in the last chapter we have seen that commu- 
nities are to a certain extent increased by the addition of fugitives 
from other communities—sometimes criminals, sometimes those who 
are oppressed. While, in places where such fugitives belong to races 
of superior type, they often become rulers (as among many Indian 
hill-tribes, whose rajahs are of Hindoo extraction), in places where 
they are of the same race, and cannot do this, they attach themselves 
to those of chief power in their adopted tribe. Sometimes they yield 
up their freedom for the sake of protection: a man will make himself 
a slave by breaking a spear in the presence of his wished-for 
master, as among the East Africans, or by inflicting some small 
bodily injury upon him, as among the Fulahs. And in ancient 
Rome the semi-slave class distinguished as clients, originated by this 
voluntary acceptance of servitude with safety. But where his 
aid promises to be of value as a warrior, the fugitive offers himself 
in that capacity in exchange for maintenance and refuge. Other 
things equal, he joins himself to some one marked by superiority of 
power and property, and thus enables the man already dominant to 
become more dominant. Such armed dependents, having as aliens 
no claims to the lands of the group, and bound to its head only by 
fealty, answer in position to the comites as found in the early German 
communities, and as exemplified in old English times by the 
“ Huscarlas”’ (Housecarls), with whom nobles surrounded them- 
selves. Evidently, too, followers of this kind, having certain interests 
in common with their protector and no interests in common with the 
rest of the community, become, in his hands, the means of usurping 
communal rights and elevating himself while depressing the rest. 

Step by step the contrast strengthens. Beyond such as have 
voluntarily made themselves slaves to a head man, others have 
become enslaved by capture in the wars meanwhile going on, others 
by staking themselves in gaming, others by purchase, others by 
crime, others by debt. And of necessity the possession of many 
slaves, habitually accompanying wealth and power, tends still further 
to increase that wealth and power, and to mark off still more the 
higher rank from the lower. 


Certain concomitant influences generate differences of nature, 
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physical and mental, between those members of a community who 
have attained superior positions, and those who have remained 
inferior. Unlikenesses of status once initiated, lead to unlikenesses 
of life, which, by the constitutional changes they work, presently 
make the unlikenesses of status more difficult to alter. : 

First there comes difference of diet and its effects. In the habit, 
common among primitive tribes, of letting the women subsist on the 
leavings of the men, and in the accompanying habit of denying to 
the younger men certain choice viands which the older men eat, we 
see exemplified the inevitable proclivity of the strong to feed them- 
selves at the expense of the weak; and when there arise class-divi- 
sions, there habitually results better nutrition of the superior than 
of the inferior. Forster remarks that in the Society Islands the 
lower classes often suffer from a scarcity of food which never extends to 
the upper classes. Inthe Sandwich Islands the flesh of such animals 
as they have, is eaten principally by the chiefs. Of cannibalism 
among the Fijians, Seeman says—‘ the common people throughout 
the group, as well as women of all classes, were by custom debarred 
from it.” These instances sufficiently indicate the contrast that 
everywhere arises between the diets of the ruling few and of the 
subject many. And then by such differences of diet, and accom- 
panying differences in clothing, shelter, and strain on the energies, 
are eventually produced physical differences. Of the Fijians we 
read that “the chiefs are tall, well made, and muscular; while 
the lower orders manifest the meagreness arising from laborious 
service and scanty nourishment.” The chiefs among the Sandwich 
Islanders “are tall and stout, and their personal appearance is so 
much superior to that of the common people, that some have imagined 
them a distinct race.” Ellis, verifying Cook, says of the Tahitians, 
that the chiefs are, ‘‘ almost without exception, as much superior to 
the peasantry . . . . in physical strength as they are in rank and 
circumstances ;’’ and Erskine notes a parallel contrast among the 
Tongans. That the like holds among the African races may be 
inferred from Reade’s remark that— 


‘*The court lady is tall and elegant; her skin smooth and transparent ; her 
beauty has stamina and longevity. The girl of the middle classes, so fre- 
quently pretty, is very often short and coarse, and soon becomes a matron ; 
while, if you descend to the lower classes, you will find good looks rare, and 
the figure angular, stunted, sometimes almost deformed.” ! 


Simultaneously there arise between the ruling and subject classes, 
unlikenesses of bodily activity and skill. Occupied, as those of higher 
rank commonly are, in the chase when not occupied in war, they 


(1) While writing I find in the recently issued “Transactions of the Anthropological 
Institute” proof that even now in England, the professional classes are both taller and 
heavier than the artisan classes. 
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have a life-long discipline of a kind conducive to various physical 
superiorities; while, contrariwise, those occupied in agriculture, 
in carrying of burdens, and in other drudgeries, partially lose what 
agility and address they naturally had. Class-predominance is, 
therefore, thus further facilitated. 

And then there are the respective mental traits produced by daily 
exercise of power, and by daily submission to power. The ideas, and 
sentiments, and modes of behaviour, perpetually repeated, generate 
on one side an inherited fitness for command, and on the other side 
an inherited fitness for obedience ; with the result that in course of 
time, there arises on both sides the belief that the established rela- 
tions of classes are the natural ones. 


By implying habitual war among settled societies, the fore- 
going interpretations have implied the formation of compound 
societies. The rise of such class-divisions as have been described, is 
therefore complicated by the rise of further class-divisions deter- 
mined by the relations from time to time established between those 
conquerors and conquered whose respective groups already contain 
class-divisions. 

This increasing differentiation which accompanies increasing 
integration, is clearly seen in certain semi-civilised societies, such as 
that of the Sandwich Islanders. Ellis enumerates their ranks as— 


‘1. King, queens, and royal family, along with the councillor or chief 
minister of the king. 2. The governors of the different islands, and the chiefs 
of several large divisions. Many of these are descendants of those who were 
kings of the respective islands in Cook’s time, and until subdued by T-ame- 
hameha. 3. Chiefs of districts or villages, who pay a regular rent for the 
land, cultivating it by means of their dependants, or letting it out to tenants. 
This rank includes also the ancient priests. 4. The labouring classes—those 
renting small portions of land, those working on the land for food and clothing, 
mechanics, musicians, and dancers.” 


And, as shown by other passages, the labouring classes here 
grouped together are divisible into—artisans, who are paid wages ; 
serfs, attached to the soil; and slaves. Inspection makes it tolera- 
bly clear that the lowest chiefs, once independent, were reduced 
to the second rank when adjacent chiefs conquered them and 
became local kings; and that they were reduced to the third rank 
at the same time that these local kings became chiefs of the second 
rank, when, by conquest, a kingship of the whole group was esta- 
blished. Other societies in kindred stages show us kindred divisions 
similarly to be accounted for. Among the New Zealanders there 
are six grades; there are six among the Ashantees; there are five 
among the Abyssinians ; and other more or less compounded African 
States present analogous divisions. Perhaps ancient Peru furnishes 
as clear a case as any of the superposition of ranks resulting from 
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subjugation. The petty kingdoms which were massed together by 
the conquering Yncas, were severally left with the rulers and their 
subordinates undisturbed; but over the whole empire there was a 
superior organization of Ynca rulers of various grades. That 
kindred causes produced kindred effects in early Egyptian times, is 
inferable from traditions and remains which tell us both of local 
struggles which ended in consolidation, and of conquests by invad- 
ing races; whence would naturally result the numerous divisions 
and subdivisions which Egyptian society presented: an inference 
justified by the fact that, under Roman dominion, there was a re-com- 
plication caused by superposing of Roman governing agencies upon 
native governing agencies. Passing over other ancient instances, 
and coming to the familiar case of our own country, we may note 
how, from the followers of the conquering Norman, there arose 
the two ranks of the greater and lesser barons, holding their land 
directly from the king, while the old English thanes were reduced 
to the rank of sub-feudatories. Of course, where perpetual wars 
produce, first small aggregations, and then larger ones, and then 
dissolutions, and then re-aggregations, and then unions of them, 
various in their extents, as happened in medizval Europe, there 
result very numerous divisions. In the Merovingian kingdoms there 
were slaves having seven different origins ; there were serfs of more 
than one grade; there were freedmen—men who, though emanci- 
pated, did not rank with the fully free; and there were two other 
classes less than free—the /iten and the coloni. Of the free there 
were three classes—independent landowners; freemen in relations of 
dependence with other freemen, of whom there were two kinds; and 
freemen in special relations with the king, of whom there were three 
kinds. 

And here, while observing in these various cases how greater 
political differentiation is made possible by greater political integra- 
tion, we may also observe that in early stages, while social cohesion 
is small, greater political integration is made possible by greater 
political differentiation. or the larger the mass to be held together, 
while inccherent, the more numerous must be the agents standing 
in successive degrees of subordination to hold it together. 


The political differentiations which militancy originates, and 
which for a long time acquire increasing definiteness, so that inter- 
mixture of ranks by marriage is made a crime, are at later stages, 
and under other conditions, interfered with, traversed, and partially 
or wholly destroyed. 

Where, throughout long periods and in ever-varying degrees, war 
has been producing aggregations and dissolutions, the continual 
breaking up and reforming of social bonds obscures the original 
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divisions established in the ways described: instance the state of 
things in the Merovingian kingdoms just named. And where, 
instead of conquests by kindred adjacent societies, which in large 
measure leave standing the social positions and properties of the 
subjugated, there are conquests by alien races carried on more 
barbarously, the original grades may be practically obliterated, 
and, in place of them, there may arise grades originating entirely 
by appointment of the despotic conqueror. In parts of the East, 
where such over-runnings of race by race have been going on from 
the earliest recorded times, we see this state of things substantially 
realised : there is little or nothing of hereditary rank, and the only 
rank recognised is that of official position. Besides the different 
grades of appointed state-functionaries, there are no class-distinc- 
tions, or none having political meanings. 

A tendency to subordination of the original ranks, and a substitu- 
tion of new ranks, is otherwise caused: it accompanies the progress 
of political consolidation. The change which has occurred in China 
well illustrates this effect. Gutzlaff says :— 


‘*Mere title was afterwards (on the decay of the feudal system) the reward 
bestowed by the sovereign . . . and the haughty and powerful grandees of 
other countries are here the dependent and penurious servants of the Crown. 
. . . The revolutionary principle of levelling all classes has been carried, in 
China, to a very great extent. . . . This is introduced for the benefit of the 
sovereign, to render his authority supreme.” 


The causes of such changes are not difficult to see. In the first 
place the subjugated local rulers, losing, as integration advances, 
more and more of their power, lose, consequently, more and more of 
their actual, if not of their nominal, rank—passing from the condi- 
tion of tributary rulers to the condition of subjects. Indeed, jealousy 
on the part of the monarch sometimes prompts positive exclusion of 
them from influential positions: as in France, where “ Louis XIV. 
systematically excluded the nobility from ministerial functions.” 
Presently their distinction is further diminished by the rise of com- 
peting ranks created by State-authority. Instead of the titles in- 
herited by the land-possessing military chiefs, which were descriptive 
of their attributes and positions, there come to be titles conferred by 
the sovereign. Certain of the classes thus established are still of 
militant origin: as the knights made on the battle-field, sometimes 
in large numbers before battle, as at Agincourt, when 500 were thus 
created, and sometimes afterwards in reward for valour. Others of 
them arise from the exercise of political functions of different 
grades: as in France, where, in the seventeenth century, hereditary 
nobility was conferred on officers of the great council and officers of 
the chamber of accounts—officers who had habitually been of 
courgeois extraction. The administration of law, too, presently 
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originates titles of honour. In France, in 1607, nobility was granted 
to doctors, regents, and professors of law; and “the superior courts 
obtained, in 1644, the privileges of nobility of the first degree.” So 
that,” as Warnkenig remarks, “the original conception of nobility 
was in the course of time so much widened that its primitive relation 
to the possession of a fief is no longer recognisable, and the whole 
institution seems changed.” These, with kindred instances, which 
our own country and other European countries furnish, show us 
both how the original class-divisions become blurred, and how 
the new class-divisions are distinguished by being de-localised. 
They are strata which run through the integrated society, having, 
miny of them, no reference to the land and no more connection with 
one place than another. It is true that of the titles artificially con- 
ferred, the higher are habitually derived from the names of districts 
and towns: so simulating, but only simulating, the ancient feudal 
titles expressive of actual lordship over territories. The other 
modern titles, however, which have arisen with the growth of 
political, judicial, and other functions, have not even nominal 
references to localities. This change naturally accompanies the 
growing integration of the parts into a whole, and the rise of an 
organization of the whole which disregards the divisions among the 
parts. 

More effective still in weakening those primitive political divisions 
initiated by militancy, is increasing industrialism. This acts in two 
ways—firstly, by creating a class having power derived otherwise 
than from territorial possessions or official position ; and, secondly, 
by generating ideas and sentiments at variance with the ancient 
assumptions of class-superiority. As we have already seen, rank 
and wealth are at the outset habitually associated. Existing uncivi- 
lised people still show us this relation. The chief of a kraal among 
the Koranna Hottentots is “ usually the person of greatest property.” 
In the Bechuana language “the word kos’. . . has a double accep- 
tation, denoting either a chief or‘a rich man.” Such small authority 
as a Chinook chief has, “rests on riches, which consists in wives, 
children, slaves, boats, and shells.’ So was it originally in Europe. 
In ancient Spain the title ricos hombres, applied to the barons, defi- 
nitely identified the two attributes. Indeed it is manifest that before 
the development of commerce, and while possession of land could 
alone give largeness of means, lordship and riches were directly con- 
nected ; so that, as Sir Henry Maine remarks, “ the opposition com- 
monly set up between birth and wealth, and particularly wealth 
other than landed property, is entirely modern.” When, however, 
with the arrival of industry at that stage in which wholesale trans- 
actions bring large profits, there arise traders who vie with, 
and exceed, many of the landed nobility in wealth, and when by 
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conferring obligations on kings and nobles, such traders gain social 
influence, there comes an occasional removal of the barrier between 
them and the titled classes. In France the progress began as early 
as 1271, when there were issued letters ennobling Raoul the goldsmith 
—‘‘the first letters conferring nobility in existence.” The precedent 
once established is followed with increasing frequency, and some- 
times, under pressure of financial needs, there grows up the practice 
of selling titles, in disguised ways or openly: in France, in 1702, the 
king ennobled 200 persons at 3,000 livres a-head; in 1706, 500 at 
6,000. And then the breaking down of the ancient political divi- 
sions thus caused, is furthered by that weakening of them consequent 
on the growing spirit of equality fostered by industrial life. In pro- 
portion as men are daily habituated to maintain their own claims 
while respecting the claims of others, which they do in every act of 
exchange, whether of goods for money or of services for pay, there 
is produced a mental attitude at variance with that which accompanies 
subjection ; and, as fast as this happens, such political distinctions 
as imply subjection, lose more and more of that respect which gives 
them strength. 


Class-distinctions, then, date back to the beginnings of social 
life. Omitting those small wandering assemblages which are so 
incoherent that their component parts are ever changing their rela- 
tions to one another, and to the environment, we see that wherever 
there is some coherence and some permanence of relation among the 
parts, there begin to arise political divisions. Relative superiority of 
power, first causing a differentiation at once domestic and social, 
between the activities and positions of the sexes, presently begins to 
cause a differentiation among males, shown in the bondage of cap- 
tives : a master-class and a slave-class are formed. 

Where men continue the wandering life in pursuit of wild food 
for themselves or their cattle, the groups they form are debarred 
from doing more by war than appropriate one another’s units indi- 
vidually ; but where men have passed into the agricultural or 
settled state, it becomes possible for one community to take pos- 
session bodily of another community, along with the territory it 
occupies. When this happens there arise additional class-divisions. 
The conquered and tribute-paying community, besides having its 
headmen reduced to subjection, has its people reduced to a state such 
that, while they continue to live on their lands, they yield up, 
through the intermediation of their chiefs, part of the produce to the 
conquerors: so foreshadowing what eventually becomes a serf-class. 

From the beginning the militant class, being by force of arms the 
dominant class, becomes the class which owns the source of food— 
the land. During the hunting and pastoral stages, the warriors of 
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the group hold the land collectively. On passing into the settled 
state, their tenures become partly collective and partly individual in 
sundry ways, and eventually almost wholly individual. But through- 
out long stages of social evolution, landowning and militancy con- 
tinue to be associated. 

The class-differentiation of which militancy is the active cause, is 
furthered by the establishment of definite descent, and especially 
male descent, and the transmission of position and property to the 
eldest son of the eldest continually. This conduces to inequalities 
of position and wealth between near kindred and remote kindred ; 
and such inequalities of wealth once initiated, strengthen themselves 
by giving to the superior increased means of maintaining their 
power by accumulating appliances for offence and defence. 

Such differentiation is increased, at the same time that a new 
differentiation is initiated, by the immigration of fugitives who 
attach themselves to the most powerful member of the group; now 
as dependants who work, and now as armed followers—armed fol- 
lowers who form a class bound to the dominant man and unconnected 
with the land. And since, in clusters of such groups, fugitives 
ordinarily flock most to the strongest group, and become adherents 
of its head, they are instrumental in furthering those subsequent 
integrations and differentiations which conquests bring about. 

Inequalities of social position, bringing inequalities in the sup- 
plies and kinds of food, clothing, and shelter, tend to establish 
physical differences ; to the further advantage of the rulers and dis- 
advantage of the ruled. And beyond the physical differences, there 
are produced by the respective habits of life, mental differences, 
emotional and intellectual, strengthening the general contrast of 
nature. 

When there come the conquests which produce compound societies, 
and, again, doubly compound ones, there come super-positions of 
ranks. And the general effect is that, while the ranks of the con- 
quering society become respectively higher than those which existed 
before, thése of the conquered become respectively lower. 

The class-divisions thus formed during the earlier stages of mili- 
tancy, are traversed and obscured as fast as the many small societies 
are consolidated into one large society. Ranks referring to local 
organization are gradually replaced by ranks referring to general 
organization. Instead of deputy and sub-deputy governing agents 
who are the militant owners of the subdivisions they rule, there 
come governing agents who more or less clearly form strata running 
throughout the society as a whole—a concomitant of developed 
political administration. 

Chiefly, however, we have to note that while the higher political 
evolution of large social aggregates, tends to break down the divi- 
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sions of rank which grew up in the small component social aggre- 
gate, by substituting other divisions, these original divisions are still 
more broken down by growing industrialism. Generating a wealth 
that is not connected with rank, this initiates a competing power ; 
and at the same time, by establishing the equal positions of citizens 
before the law in respect of trading transactions, it weakens those 
divisions which at the outset expressed inequalities of position 
before the law. 

As verifying these interpretations, I may add that they harmonize 
with the interpretations of ceremonial institutions recently given. 
As the primary differences of rank result from victories, and as the 
primary forms of propitiation originate in the behaviour of the 
vanquished to the vanquishers; so the later differences of rank result 
from differences of power which, in the last resort, express them- 
selves in physical coercion, and so the observances between ranks are 
recognitions of such differences of power. When the conquered 
enemy is made a slave, and mutilated by taking a trophy from his 
body, we see simultaneously originating the deepest political dis- 
tinction and the ceremony which marks it ; and with the continued 
militancy that compounds and re-compounds social groups, there 
goes at once the development of political distinctions and the de- 
velopment of ceremonies marking them. And as we before saw that 
growing industrialism diminishes the rigour of ceremonial rule, so 
here we see that it tends to destroy those class-divisions which 
militancy originates, and to establish others which indicate differ- 
ences of position consequent on differences of aptitude for the 
various functions which an industrial society needs. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 











REFORM IN PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS. 


Amip the excitement caused by the condition of Ireland, by the 
complications of the Eastern Question, and by the critical state of 
affairs in Afghanistan and Africa, it may be difficult to induce men 
to give their attention to the necessity of amending the machinery 
and procedure of our Government and Legislature. But the 
attempt ought to be made ; and, for several reasons, I think it ought 
to be made now. The experience of late years sufficiently proves 
that it would be impossible for this Parliament to do the work 
which the country expects from it, unless the House of Commons 
increases its capacity for work, and diminishes opportunities for 
obstruction. Except the Extension of the County Franchise, which, 
on constitutional grounds, may have to be postponed to the eve of 
dissolution, there are no questions of serious constitutional change 
impending ; and the first working session of a new Parliament 
affords the best chance of obtaining amendment in matters, not 
sensational, but affecting vitally the welfare of the country. 

No thoughtful observer can doubt that, at this moment, the 
agricultural, manufacturing, financial, and consequently also political 
position of the country is in grave question, not to say peril. Our 
agriculture will require every practical amendment of the law, and 
of those habits which are fostered by law, to enable our farmers to 
compete successfully with America and other foreign countries. The 
severe competition to which our manufacturing industry is subjected 
renders it necessary that laws affecting the relations of labour to 
capital, or the health, comfort, and well-being of our working classes, 
should receive the most careful consideration ; while £20,000,000 of 
loss is inflicted annually upon the country by insolvency, much of 
which is due to defective bankruptcy legislation, which Parliament 
has for years admitted, but found no time efficiently to revise. The 
diminishing respect felt in this country for the House of Commons is 
in itself evidence of the necessity for a better organization of the 
workers, and more methodical arrangement and division of the work 
to be done. And it would be unfair to deny that the failure of the 
late Government to carry even purely administrative reforms is in 
some degree to be attributed to the defects of our Departmental and 
Parliamentary arrangements. Yet we go on leaving unchanged 
Departmental arrangements and forms of Parliamentary procedure, 
which might be suitab!e and adequate in a feudal or semi-barbarous 
time, but are utterly inadequate and insufficient to deal with the 
complicated wants of modern civilisation and the demands now 
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made alike on the Executive and the Legislature. The House of 
Commons exercises a strange fascination on its members. In its 
atmosphere, after only a few years, extreme Radicals are apt to 
become idolaters of every effete custom, and to fight with passion for 
forms of power which practically deprive them of the reality of it. 
In the words of Sir T. Erskine May, “ The true faith has not been 
unmixed with idolatry ; and to discontinue an old form was to cast 
down an idol.”* I have sat on the Committees on the business 
(i.e. the procedure) of the House of Commons during the last two 
Parliaments, and have seen the accustomed attitudes of men abso- 
lutely reversed. Speakers and officers of the House, and old and 
experienced Conservative Ministers, who might in these matters also 
have been expected to be Conservative, advocated alterations, which, 
on the other hand, were opposed by extreme men on both sides of 
the House, in whom the innate Conservatism of the British mind 
seemed to have concentrated itself on the defence of obsolete 
formalities. ; 

To the present House of Commons we may fairly look to remedy 
this state of things. It has been chosen under circumstances which 
should make it one of the most powerful instruments for safe, useful, 
and well-considered legislation we can ever hope to have. It was 
elected in an outburst of national feeling which led the country to 
choose as its representatives those in whose judgment it had con- 
fidence, without subjecting them to special tests which the electors 
patriotically kept in the background. It is a much more educated 
Parliament than the last. It contains a larger number than usual 
of clever men, of Liberal county members, and of practical men of 
all sorts, chosen, not for their wealth, but for their ability and 
principles—men, too, whose sense of the evils of the present system 
is not deadened by usage; yet, if it be objected that these new 
members are deficient in experience, I reply that the wisest and 
most experienced authorities, such as the present and past Speakers, 
some Ministers of the Crown, and Sir Erskine May, agree with these 
new men who have come fresh from the people, who have to work 
our laws and feel their effects. Authority within and experience 
without alike assert the necessity for change. 

It must be apparent to any unprejudiced observer who has 
watched closely the conduct of the business of the country and of 
Parliament for many years past, that the relative importance of the 
different departments of State has materially changed even in the 
present century—that the arrangements of Parliament for transacting 
the business of the country are now unsuitable or inadequate to the 
work to be performed, and that there is consequently much waste of 
the time and of the power both of the Executive Government and of 


(1) Edinburgh Review, vol. xcix. (1854), page 246. 
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the Legislature. It could not be otherwise. Owing to the enormous 
increase that has taken place in the amount and variety of the duties 
expected from the Executive and from Parliament, no organization 
of the public departments (whether in respect to their strength or 
their relative importance), no forms of Parliamentary procedure which 
were adapted to the needs of the country even a few years ago, could 
fail to be inadequate now. ‘To effect economy of time and increase 
of power by promptly removing the most obvious of these defects 
seems to me to be one of the most pressing objects which can 
occupy our attention. Improved arrangements are needed in order 
to prepare the way for the great measures that will come before 
the present Parliament. A new Parliament, in which a strong 
Government is supported by a powerful majority, made wise by 
recent lessons, is eminently capable of introducing the changes 
needed in the Executive, in its own procedure, and in the distribu- 
tion of duties between the Central and Local Governments. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article to attempt 
to consider the waste of power and the other evils, administrative 
as well as legislative, which result from adherence to antiquated and 
imperfect arrangements. The Ministry, the House of Lords, and 
the House of Commons sin and suffer alike in this respect. The 
great administrative departments of the State should be equal in pay 
and in dignity, so that men should be placed or removed solely with 
regard to their experience and fitness for the several departments, 
subject to no embarrassing considerations of dignity or promotion. 
If the sense of responsibility of the House of Lords were increased, 
so that it might be induced to debate the provisions of Bills, and not 
merely, as now, their principles, it might again worthily take its 
position as an effective and useful branch of the Legislature. 

But the most pressing question at present is how to improve the 
forms of procedure of the House of Commons. As representing 
more directly the people, it has appropriated to itself most of the 
work of legislation and much of the control and direction of the 
Executive Government, and yet has failed to make such arrangements 
as would enable it to perform efficiently, or even creditably, the 
duties thus undertaken. I therefore propose to confine this article 
to the consideration of the duties and work of the House of Commons, 
and of the suggestions that have been made for relieving it of some 
of its work, and enabling it to do the remainder more creditably. 
The House of Commons is the model on which most representative 
assemblies have been formed ; and it would be mortifying if, from 
any want of care to adapt its procedure and forms to the work which 
it has to do, it should fail worthily to fill that proud position. But, 
unfortunately, respect for the House of Commons is declining, and 
Acts of Parliament are constantly and severely criticised in no 
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flattering terms, not only by the public, but by the judges who have 
to administer them. Moreover, the proceedings of the House are 
less fully and carefully reported in the newspapers, because those 
caterers for the public find that the debates excite less interest and 
are less read than was once the case. Even Members of Parliament 
hardly reulise the vast increase which has taken place in its work. 
In former days they had to grant supplies for a population far less 
numerous and less wealthy than now, and to pass or amend compara- 
tively few Bills, such as were necessary for the simpler wants and 
the less extended Empire of the nation. Now they enact innume- 
rable Private Bills for railways and other undertakings, for dealing 
with the complicated modern requirements of Local Government, 
for the health and education of our people and for the regulation of 
their labour—work either altogether new or left formerly to individual 
action. Even as far back as 1854, Sir T. Erskine May mentions 
that there were no less than 30, 32, and even 33 Committees sitting 
on the same day for four or five hours in the morning, in which 
upwards of 200 members were engaged. Our colonies are extend- 
ing in all directions, and the affairs of India, which formerly came 
under the consideration of the House of Commons only on the 
renewal of the East India Company’s Charter, are now directly under 
the control of the Imperial Government and come annually before 
Parliament. 

The people, through their newspapers, are now so much better 
acquainted with foreign affairs than formerly that they have learnt 
{o interfere actively in their conduct, and force on the Executive, 
through the House of Commons, questions and discussions on the 
Foreign Policy of the country; and all this is in addition to the 
greatly increased call for public legislation which naturally arises 
from the active interest now taken by the bulk of the nation in 
politics. During the last Session of Parliament the questions 
uddressed to Ministers, which precede the regular business of the day, 
often absorbed much of the most valuable time before dinner. 

Much of this increased work is ill done or is not done at all. The 
business accumulates, and, as the end of the Session approaches, the 


result of accumulated delays becomes conspicuous, and, in the words 
of Sir Erskine May :— 


‘‘The Bills which have thus accumulated are either hurried through, at last, 
without proper consideration, and sent up, in the last fortnight, to the Lords, 
who had been sitting for months with folded arms, or, after having occupied 
much time, and given occasion to numerous debates, are ultimately abandoned 

. and less vigilance is exercised in controlling public expenditure than is 
devoted to the scrutiny of a Private Bill.” 


(1) Edinburgh Review, vol. xcix. (1854), page 252. 
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Nothing exemplifies more clearly the evils of the present system 
than the method now adopted in drawing Bills. It will, I suppose, 
be admitted by every one that an Act of Parliament ought to be 
simple, precise, and easily understood by those who are to interpret 
or obey it. But instead of this clearness and simplicity being the 
primary object of the draftsman, it has become a necessary art so 
to draw Bills as to afford as little opportunity as possible for the 
insertion of amendments, often ill-considered and inconsistent, which 
destroy the very object sought for. Bills as drawn now do not state 
clearly on the face of them the full meaning of the law, but leave 
that to be gathered by reference to existing Acts of Parliament. To 
understand them it is, therefore, necessary to have a law library at 
one’s elbow. And yet these are the laws which are to be executed 
by a busy and untrained magistracy, who are not professional lawyers, 
and to be understood and obeyed by the hard-working citizens of 
this busy country. 


‘* The political difficulties of legislation in a popular assembly are sufficiently 
great; but when to these are added a defective organization, an insufficient 
division of labour, and indefinite facilities for obstructive debate, they can only 
be overcome by such struggles and sacrifices as ought not to be exacted of those 
who devote themselves to the public service.” 


Surely it is worth while making some attempt to adapt our legisla- 
tive machinery to the increased wants of the country, to relieve the 
House of Commons of some of its work, and, by improved method 
and a better division of labour, to put it in a position wisely to 
govern this great, wealthy, and industrious country, and to regulate 
the affairs of its vast empire. 

The business of the House of Commons is to grant supplies, to 
discuss public measures so as to prepare for legislation, to legislate, 
to debate questions of foreign and other policy so as to enlighten the 
public, and to control, and, if necessary, practically dismiss the 
Executive Government. The remedies for the evils which impede 
its exercise of these important duties may be found in four direc- 
tions :— 

1. The House may be relieved of some of its work. 

2. The form of legislation may be improved by methods of 
drafting and revising Bills. 

3. Improvements may be introduced in the forms and pro- 
cedure of the House in discussing and passing Bills. 

4. The rules of debate may be amended so as to prevent un- 
necessary loss of time. 

First.—If the House were relieved of the Private Bill work done 
by its Committees at present, not only would that work be far less 
expensively and more efficiently done, but the powers of the House 
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and the time of its members would be set free to do its public work 
far better and more carefully than it is performed at present. The 
Private Bill business of the House is enormously expensive to the — 
country, and anything but satisfactory in its results. Again, in the 

words of Sir Erskine May :— 


‘‘There are already too many Committees—they have too much to do—of 
necessity they do a great part of their business very ill. . . . No judicial 
training or experience, no special aptitude for business, or familiarity with the 
matters on which they are about to adjudicate, are expected of any member of 
the Committee, except perhaps the Chairman.” 


The results are too notorious to require much exemplification. 
Absolute uncertainty as to what the decision of a Commitiee may be, 
constant conflict of decisions by different Committees, and on the 
same Bill, between Committees of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, immense increase of expenses and discouragement 
of useful enterprise, are the constant and inevitable results of the 
present system. 


‘We have been assured by an eminent railway engineer that the following 
conflict of decisions, upon the leading principles of railway legislation, actually 
occurred in a single week. The question to be tried by four different Com- 
mittees, sitting at the same time and in adjoining rooms, was this :— Which of 
two rival lines is to be preferred—the shortest and most direct, or the more 
circuitous, which accommodates a larger population, more towns, and a greater 
traffic? The first Committee preferred the shortest line; the second, the more 
circuitous; the third would sanction neither of the lines; and the fourth decided 
in favour of both. And this-anecdote, however exaggerated it may be, serves 
to illustrate one of the chief evils of the existing system. The Committees may 
be individually just ; but how is it possible for them to carry out any uniform 
principle of legislation ?” 


The work done by Private Bill Committees on Railway, Gas, 
Water Bills, &c., could be far better done by practised com- — 
missioners, who might be sent down to the locality interested. The 
enormous expense now incurred by bringing great numbers of 
witnesses up to London would thus be saved. The House mighi still, 
if it pleased, reserve to itself the power of rejecting, on third reading, 
Bills thus reported upon; but, as it would, of course, lay down 
beforehand the principles on which inquiries should proceed, and as 
the decisions of the commissioners would be far more consistent and 
uniform than is possible under the present system, the necessity for 
such interference would be extremely rare. 

The evils arising from our present system of Private Bill legisla- 
tion would have been much greater but for the vigilance exercised 
by the Chairmen of Committees in the House of Commons, by Mr. 
Rickards, the Counsel to the Speaker, and by Lord Redesdale, in the 
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House of Lords; but even their vigilance cannot prevent occasional 
objectionable legislation, and, on the other hand, Lord Redesdale’s 
intense Conservatism at times prevents much needed improvements. 
When Local Governing Bodies shall have been consolidated, im- 
proved, and strengthened, as they no doubt will during the present 
Parliament, the House might lay down general principles upon 
which Private Bill legislation should proceed, and leave the appli- 
cation of these principles to Lecal Bodies. Here again ultimate 
control might be retained by the House of Commons by an extension 
of the system of Provisional Orders in regard to such questions. 

Second.—Our legislation might be very much improved by a 
better system of drafting and revising amendments, and of revising 
Bills after they have been amended. Great improvements in the 
drafting of Bills have been introduced by Sir Henry Thring and 
others; but, even in this respect, much requires to be done. In Sir 
Henry Thring the Government have had for many years a man 
apparently made of cast-steel, whose enthusiasm for his work no 
amount of over-work or discouragement can extinguish. He has 
been ably seconded by his assistants, but three or four Sir Henry 
Thrings would be required to do efficiently the work which he has, 
or ought to have, to do; and to obtain the service of such men they 
ought, in dignity, position, and emolument, to be placed at least on 
a level with the judges who have to administer the laws of which 
the draftsmen are the artificers. The kind of ability necessary to 
enable a man to draft laws as Sir H. Thring drafts them is far rarer 
than the capacity required to qualify an ordinary judge to administer 
them. The staff of the drafting department should be sufficiently 
strong to enable it to revise amendments proposed, and Bills when 
amended, so that they shall not become, as they too often do, utter 
nonsense, or, still worse, increase the evils they are intended to 
abate. To draft a Bill, or amendments in it, properly, it is necessary 
to consider, not only the context of the Bill itself, but also the rest 
of the law, whether contained in statutes or in cases, which bears 
upon the subject. This may seem a truism, but it is habitually dis- 
regarded in our legislation. The evidence before the Committee of 
1857 goes very fully into this question, and any one who will refer 
to that evidence will not fail to realise the importance and difficulty 
of the subject. Unfortunately the Committee, in view of the im- 
pending dissolution, made no formal report, but merely reported the 
evidence. 

We cannot expect our legislation to be consistent, effectual, or 
comprehensible until the drafting department of the Government is 
so organized and strengthened that it may be able to revise amend- 
ments proposed, and advise their proposers thereon, besides revising 
Bills after they have passed through Committee and been dealt with 
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on report. Since I became a member of the House I never willingly 
proposed an amendment of importance without having it first con- 
sidered by an able lawyer and draftsman as to its effect both upon 
the Bill and the existing law; and experience has confirmed my 
opinion that our legislation must be blundering, confused, and 
obscure until some provision be made for such professional advice 
and revision. J venture, moreover, to think that the time of the 
House of Commons would be largely saved, its legislation improved, 
and its dignity better secured, if, instead of having, as now, the 
draftsman of important Bills seated under the gallery, and the 
Minister in charge of the measure running every few minutes to 
consult him as to the effect of amendments proposed, while some 
member, or one of his colleagues, speaks against time to enable him 
to do so, the draftsman of the Bill were so far made an officer of the 
House as to be allowed during the passage of the Bill a seat at its 
table. He could thus advise those in charge of the Bill whether 
amendments proposed by private members were consistent with other 
parts of it or with the existing law which the Bill did not propose to 
repeal, or what, having regard to the existing law, would be the 
effect of such amendments. 

Third.—Several improvements in the forms of procedure, have 
been suggested by those who have had most experience, and, in some 
cases, have been recommended by repeated resolutions of Committees 
appointed to report upon the business of the House. But, before 
mentioning them, it may be well to state the forms through which 
an ordinary Act of Parliament has to go before it passes the House of 
Commons. Leave has first to be obtained to introduce it, and it has 
to be read a first time; but these are generally mere formal stages 
which are rarely opposed. Then comes the second reading, the 
stage at which it is generally understood that the prineples of a 
measure should be discussed; but for some years a custom has 
sprung up of debating these principles over again on the motion for 
going into Committee. This is sometimes a convenience as shorten- 
ing the debate on second reading; but on the whole, I believe, it 
has been found that this practice not only wastes much of the time 
of the House, but, by spreading the discussion on the principles of 
a measure over two debates, makes it less complete and thorough. 
Then comes the Committee stage, when the Bill has either to go 
through Committee of the whole House, and be read clause by clause 
in order that amendments may, if necessary, be made, or to be first 
sent to a Select Committee. In this latter case it has still to pass 
through a Committee of the whole House, however thorough and 
satisfactory the work of the Select Committee may have been. When 
Bills are in Committee any member may speak any number of times 
upon the same amendment. After it has passed through Committee 
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the Bill is brought up on report, when it again is competent for any 
member to move amendments on any clause ; but he can only speak 
once on the same amendment. Lastly, the Bill has to be read 
a third time and passed. Even at this stage full discussion may 
take place, and the Bill, or any part of it, may be referred back to 
Committee for amendment, or it may be rejected altogether. 

Now if the House really did what it professes to do, these forms 
would seem very complete for insuring at any rate careful legisla- 
tion. But the House does not and cannot do this; and the only 
effect of the attempt to make the whole House carry every Bill 
through all these stages is that the greater part of the work is un- 
satisfactorily and ill done. 

Sir Erskine May, in giving evidence before the Select Committee 
of 1878, was asked the following question :— 


‘‘ If the House could be got into the habit of doing a quantity of its practical 
work by those Committees (Grand Committees or Select Committees, instead of 
by Committees of the whole House), would it not leaye much more time than 
is available at the present for discussing those questions which the House 
reserves more especially for its own charge; and would not those Bills be 
turned out in a much more complete and workable form than they are now ?”’ 


To which he replied :— 


‘‘That has been the ground on which I have ventured, on former occasions, 
to suggest some such system as a division of labour. I think it is a misfortune 
that the whole House, which is a very large body indeed, should be occupied 
in the discussion of every provision of every single Bill. There are certain 
classes of Bills which must be reserved for the consideration of the House 
itself, either as a House or as a Committee of the whole House; but I should 
say that three-fourths of the Bills that come before Parliament, and certainly 
more than three-fourths of the Bills that are brought in by independent 


members, might be better discussed by.such a Committee as I have sug- 
gested.” ! 


Most Bills, except a few of the principal measures in each Session, 
have to be hurried through Committee often in the early hours of 
the morning when few Members are present to attend to them; and, 
while they are passing through Committee, their value is often 
destroyed by amendments suddenly suggested by Members coming 
in perhaps in the midst of the debate, who do not understand the 
subject, but propose amendments which occur to them on the spur of 
the moment. Such amendments are sometimes hurriedly adopted by 
those in charge of the Bill to avoid provoking discussion which would 
be fatal to the progress of the measure in that Session. 

Sir Erskine May has proposed, that in place of carrying all Bills 
through Committee of the whole House, certain of them should be 


(1) Select Committee on Public Business (Parliamentary, Paper 268 of 1878), 
page 25, Question 232. 
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referred to Grand Committees selected from the House. He stated, 
in 1854, in the article from which I have already repeatedly quoted, 


his views on this point so clearly that I shall simply transcribe 
them :— 


“The organization of such a plan might be attempted in the following 
manner :—The House should be divided into six Grand Committees, consisting 
of about 110 Members each, to whom would be added 15 or 20 Ministers and 
other leading Members, who would be nominated to serve upon all the Grand 
Committees. The Members would be distributed by a Committee of Selection, 
subject to approval by the House, in sucha manner as to secure an equal 
representation of political parties, interest, and classes in all the committees ; 
and, at the same time, to maintain in each a preponderance of Members more 
particularly conversant with its peculiar department of business. Thus, the 
Grand Committee for Trade would comprise a large proportion of merchants 
and of the representatives of commercial constituencies ; and the Committee for 
Courts of Justice an ample complement of ‘ gentlemen of the long robe.’ The 
constitution and functions of these several committees would be different ; but 
all would be political representatives of the larger body from which they are 
drawn, and little Parliaments, as it were, in themselves. The province of one 
would probably be religion and ecclesiastical afiairs; of another, law and 
courts of justice; of a third, trade, shipping, and manufactures; of a fourth, 
local taxation and administration; of a fifth, Colonial and Indian possessions ; 
and of a sixth, education and general purposes. 

‘ The first function of these committees would be to consider the provisions 
of every Public Bill referred to them; and for that purpose their proceedings 
would be assimilated to those of a Committee of the whole House. Each Com- 
mittee should have assigned to it a chamber, arranged so as to admit of the 
distribution of parties, and to afford facilities for debate. It would be a novel 
experiment to admit the public and reporters to the deliberations of a Com- 
mittee; but this would be an essential part of the proposed plan. The main 
object in view is to invest the deliberations of these Committees with as much 
importance as possible, and to delegate to them the discussion and, as far as 
possible, the decision of questions which now devolve wholly on the House. 
If this could be accomplished the labours of the House would be, to that extent, 
diminished. Perhaps the number of days in the week on which the House 
would sit might be diminished ; at all events, the length of the sittings might 
be curtailed, and the two or three hours after midnight, which now inflict so 
much fatigue and inconvenience upon busy Members, might be often spared. 
The tendency of such an arrangement would be to make the House a Court of 
Appeal, as it were, from its Grand Committees, rather than a Court of Primary 
Jurisdiction, in all legislative matters, as it is at present. It would determine 
the questions fit to be referred to its Committees, and would revise their decisions 
if necessary, instead of undertaking to settle the details, as well as resolving 
the principles of all legislation. 

‘¢ Other incidental advantages may be anticipated from the reference of Bills 
to Grand Committees. At present, the discussion of the clauses of a Bill is 
regarded, by the majority of Members, as a wearisome interruption to the more 
proper business of the House. Few Members take part in it; and those who 
attend are impatient to proceed to other matters in which they are more 
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interested. The Bills are, therefore, hastily amended, while Members who 
would be competent to assist in their revision meet with little encouragement 
in offering suggestions to an impatient audience. In a Grand Committee, 
whose deliberations offered no impediment to the progress of business in the 
House, and whose proper duty it was to discuss the clauses of a Bill, a more 
careful revision of them might reasonably be expected. The majority of the 
Members would, probably, be interested in the subject of discussion ; and those 
who desired to offer their opinions would be heard without impatience. 

‘‘ A Grand Committee, indeed, would be an admirable school for Members, 
in which many excellent men of business, who are rarely heard in the House 
itself, would be able to render efficient service and to gain distinction for 
themselves by their knowledge and practical judgment. In each Grand Com- 
mittee the Government would be represented by its official Members who had 
charge of any Bill and by independent Members co-operating with them; and 
the Opposition and other parties would have equal opportunities of advancing 
their own opinions. If their debates were published the public would also be 
fully informed .of their proceedings and prepared to influence the ultimate 
decision of the House when their report should come under consideration. 

‘The quorum of these Committees need not exceed 20, or at the utmost 25, 
which would be sufficient for the transaction of ordinary business, while 
questions of importance would attract a full attendance of Members. Their 
sittings might be conveniently held in the largest of the new Committee rooms, 
which could be fitted up for their accommodation, and, if necessary, enlarged by 
an encroachment upon adjoining rooms, many of which are of unnecessary 
dimensions. They would sit on certain days of the week in the morning, and, 
like other Committees, adjourn on the assembling of the House. 

‘Tt can scarcely be objected that a Grand Committee would be too limited 
to represent with fairness the general sentiments of the House so long as 40 
Members out of 654 are held to be sufficient for all purposes of legislation. 
Nay, by the present rules of the House, even 20 Members, though opposed by 
19, may bind the whole House to an irrevocable vote; nor, in less exceptional 
cases, does the final judgment of the House depend upon the aggregate numbers 
in a division. For example, in the last Session, Lord Robert Grosyenor’s 
Attorneys’ Certificate Duty Bill had been brought in by a considerable 
majority in a House consisting of 391 Members; it was rejected on the 
second reading in a House of 293 Members only. And again, the fate of the 
Advertisement Duty affords a still more striking instance of the reversal of 
decisions by smaller numbers than those by which they were originally agreed 
to. On the 14th April, after one of the best speeches of the Session, Mr. 
Milner Gibson carried a resolution for the repeal of the Advertisement Duty 
in a full House of 374 Members (the respective numbers being 202 and 171). 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, at a subsequent period, instead of 
adopting this vote as the expression of the will of the House, proposed a 
reduction of the duty from eighteenpence to sixpence. This compromise was 
not accepted by Mr. Milner Gibson and his friends; and on tho Ist J uly the 
battle was renewed. The Government at first succeeded in carrying their pro- 
position by a majority of 10 only in a House of 213 (the numbers being 111 and 
101), and reversed, for a time, the previous decision of 374 Members. Their 
triumph was brief. It was the night of a State ball at Buckimgham Palace. 
The supporters of the Government hastened from the division lobby to the ball- 
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room ; while their sturdier opponents, resolute of purpose and not much given 
to dancing—even if invited to dance—continued the fight in a thin House of 
136 Members. It was now too late to rescind the previous vote directly; but, 
being well skilled in fence, they succeeded in affirming by a majority of 9 (the 
numbers being 72 and 63) that the future Advertisement Duty should be 
£0 0s. Od! After much consideration, the Government resolved not to disturb 
this determination ; and we are indebted to 72 Members and a Queen’s ball for 
our present complete exemption from a tax, which nearly one-third of the 
House had previously failed in repealing. The luckless attorneys were the 
only class who suffered in this contest: for Mr. Gladstone, in surrendering the 
sixpence on advertisements, begged hard for the Certificate Duty as an 
equivalent; and for this sixpence the opponents of ‘ taxes on knowledge’ con- 
sented to the sacrifice of their legal friends. 

‘‘On numerous occasions, in every session, the Members present at a 
division are considerably less than 100, and a division with so many as 
300 is comparatively rare. To refer again to the last Session for examples: 
out of 257 divisions there were 20 of less than 100 Members, 142 of more than 
100 and less than 200, 53 of more than 200 and less than 300, and 39 only 
exceeding 300. The average number present in all the divisions was 201. 

‘*In the presence of these statistics it will hardly be contended that Grand 
Committees will afford an inadequate representation of the whole body of 
Members. In the House nothing can be more irregular and capricious than 
the attendance of Members, even when great questions are to be decided 
without further appeal, and it is notorious that the House is occasionally liable 
to clandestine surprises and ambuscades. The Grand Committees might pos- 
sibly be exposed to similar irregularities, but every vote would be open to 
revision by the House, and their minutes of proceedings and division lists would 
show how far they had paid attention to their duties and were entitled to 
support. . 

‘Tf the experiment of Grand Committees should prove successful in the case 
of Bills it might be extended to other descriptions of business with equal if not 
greater adyantage. Bills relating to religion or trade, for instance, which are 
now required to originate in a Committee of the whole House, as well as other 
Bills, might conveniently be initiated in these Committees, by which means the 
House would be relieved of many preliminary discussions. With what alacrity 
would the House refer the questions of Maynooth and the Nunneries to the 
Grand Committee of Religion, how gladly consign intricate questions of law 
reform to the Grand Committee on Law and Courts of Justice. And while 
much pressure might thus be transferred from the House, many Members 
would have an opportunity of submitting their motions to Grand Committees 
who now wait hopelessly for a hearing in the House itself. 

‘Care would naturally be taken to prevent Committees from withholding 
any matters from the consideration of the House. They would merely decide 
upon questions specifically referred to them, and their yotes would be subject 
to reversal. Nor would ministerial responsibility be diminished by this 
system. If the Committees were taken indiscriminately from the body 
of the House, the Government for the time being would ordinarily have 
a majority in each Committee, and if occasionally outvoted there, would 
assemble their forces in the House and refuse to adopt the report of the 
Committee.” 
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Again, in 1878, after 24 years’ additional experience as Clerk of 
the House of Commons, Sir T. Erskine May repeated, in his evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons on the business of 
the House, his recommendation of that system, and stated, in reply 
te Lord Hartington, that his plan might certainly be tried gradually.’ 

Another practical suggestion has been made which might, with 
great advantage, be applied to all measures not involving party 
considerations. The Committee of 1861 recommended :— 


‘That when a Public Bill has been committed to a Select Committee 
and reported to the House, the Bill, as amended, shall be appointed for con- 
sideration on a future day; when, unless the House shall order the Bill 
generally or specially in respect to any particular clause or clauses thereof 
to be re-committed to a Committee of the whole House, the Bill, after the con- 
sideration of the Report, may be ordered to be read a third time.” * 


While the Committee of 1878, on page iii. of their Report, 
say i— 

‘A proposal has also been considered by your Committee to the effect that 
Bills which have been referred to a Committee upstairs should not in all cases 
be re-committed to a Committee of the whole House. It does not appear to 
your Committee to be necessary to make any new order for the purpose of 
enabling the House te exercise its undoubted right of negativing or omitting 
the stage of Committee on a Bill in any case in which it may think it desirable 
to do so; but they are of opinion that the practice may be conveniently 
reverted to in the case of Consolidation Bills, and of some others, after they 
have been examined by a Select Committee.” * 

This recommendation was made on the authority of Sir John 
Pakington, who, I believe, originally proposed it, of two Speakers, 
of Sir 'T. Erskine May, and of other distinguished authorities. 

Both these suggestions are for the revival of old customs. Not 
only would they practically improve our legislation, but, in adopting 
them, the House would in no way part with any practical power. 
Bills could still be referred to Committees of the whole House, if 
thought desirable, and, even if this were not done, any Member 
would have power, on the Report, to move any amendment he might 
wish. By surrendering what is practically an empty form, the 
House would secure much more time to attend to those measures of 
primary importance, the details of which it is desirable should be 
considered in Committee of the whole House; while other measures, 
which are now hurried through Committee, would receive the careful 
attention of Members experienced and interested in the subjects 
dealt with. Nothing but the fanatical idolatry of obsolete forms, to 
which I have previously referred, could have prevented such prac- 


(1) Select Committee on Public Business (Parliamentary Paper 268 of 1878), page 26, 
question 242. 


(2) Select Committee. Business of the House (Parliamentary Paper 173 of 1861). 
Page XII. 


(3) Select Committee. Public Business (Parliamentary Paper 268 of 1878), page iii. 
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tical suggestions from being adopted years ago. Even if the House 
insists on retaining its Private Bill business, such arrangements 
would undoubtedly lighten and improve its labours ; but, of course, 
if it relieves itself of part of its Private Bill business, it would have 
still more time to devote to such Committees, and the work of legis- 
lation would be very different and very superior to what it is now. 

It has also been proposed that certain kinds of measures should be 
referred to Joint Committees of the two Houses. This course, which 
saves time and prevents work being done twice over, has been 
occasionally adopted, but by no means so often as would be 
advantageous. 

Another very important suggestion has been made with a view to 
improving our legislation. It has been proposed that on very 
difficult and intricate questions, the House should in the first instance 
proceed, as it has occasionally done with admirable effect, by resolu- 
tion. In the adoption of such a course, the Ministry would embody 
in resolutions, instead of in a Bill, the principles which they would 
be held responsible for proposing, and the resolutions should be so 
drawn as to furnish an outline of the main features of legislation on 
which they invite discussion. The information elicited in debate on 
the resolutions from Members practically acquainted with the details 
of the subject would be in the hands of the Ministers and of the 
draftsmen instructed by them before instead of after the drawing of 
the Bill. These resolutions not being confined entirely to the 
principles of the measure, but extended to the main features of the 
practical mode in which it was intended to carry out those 
principles, it has been further suggested that the discussion on 
the resolutions might to a certain extent be made to take the place 
of discussion in Committee, and the Minister and draftsman might 
then have the responsibility thrown upon them of carrying out the 
intention of the House of Commons in a clear and consistent form. 
I believe the suggestion originally came from Mr. J. Stuart Mill that 
the House should have the power, at the request of the Ministry, to vote 
a Billas a whole, safeguards being provided against hasty legislation. 
The vote to deal with a Bill by such a method would be taken on 
first reading, when the question would be debated fully and public 
attention drawn to it, and the details criticised. Suggestions would 
be made to the Minister in charge of the Bill by Members of the 
House of Commons, both during and after debate. After a reasonable 
time for making such suggestions had elapsed, the Minister would 
reprint the Bill in the form in which he intended finally to take the 
sense of the House upon it; and, after it had been debated and 
approved of on second reading and left for a further time before the 
House and the country, the Bill would be read a third time and 
passed on the responsibility of the Minister as to its being consistent 
in form and in harmony with other legislation. This arrangement is 
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advocated on the grounds that it would prolong the time devoted by 
the country and the House to the consideration of a measure, and 
give the country more opportunity of expressing an opinion upon 
its provisions, which are now often so altered at the last moment 
that no opportunity is given for doing so. It would diminish the 
time actually spent by Parliament in passing it, for, though a longer 
time would elapse between the introduction and final passing of a 
measure, this would be secured, not by prolonging the debates, but 
by prolonging the intervals between the stages. It would leave on 
the Government the undivided responsibility of details, which the 
House, as a whole, cannot effectually deal with, while the Govern- 
ment would not lose the benefit of the advice of individual Members 
as to details, as they would communicate their opinions and sugges- 
tions personally and directly to the Government during the intervals 
between the first and second reading, when the Government were 
revising the details, before going for the second reading. On sucha 
subject as the Licensing Laws this course would facilitate wise legis- 
lation. The Bills would not be drawn on vague ideas of what the 
country or the House wanted, for the discussion on the resolution 
would have brought a vast amount of practical intelligence to bear 
upon the question, and would have given to those who have to draw 
the Bills immense assistance in coming to a practical and consistent 
conclusion. This, again, is a recurrence to old and very wise 
principles of procedure. 

It has been further suggested that where a Bill has passed one 
House of Parliament, but has not, for want of time, been properly 
discussed in the other House, it should be taken up, in the following 
Session, at the stage at which it was left. It is not likely that such 
a plan would be adopted without giving to either House the power 
of reconsidering its previous decision. ‘The Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, in 1861, recommended with reference to such Bills :— 


‘That on a resolution being moved, that it is expedient again to pass, 
and to send to the other House for its concurrence, any such Bill, the question 
shall be put whether the House will agree to the same, and on such resolution 
being agreed to the Bill to which it relates shall be forthwith sent to the other 
House for its concurrence, without any further question being put or any 
debate allowed.! 


Fourth.—I now come to the subject which has excited most atten- 
tion lately, namely, the necessity for improvement in those rules of 
debate and forms of the House which give undue facilities to members. 
who wish to obstruct its proceedings. Improvements in the rules 
of debate and in the forms of the House which regulates its pro- 
cedure are at once the most difficult branch of the subject, and the 
branch which presses the most urgently for decision. It would of 


(1) Select Committee (House of Lords) on Public Business (Parliamentary Paper 321 
of 1861), page 4. 
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course be better for the dignity of Parliament that no stringent 
laws on this subject should be required, and that mutual courtesy 
and forbearance should make the House a law unto itself; but this 
unfortunately has ceased to be the case. There are a few members 
who avowedly seek to make legislation impossible and Parliament 
contemptible, and they have for their assistants certain members of 
the Conservative Party, whose reckless love of mischief has made 
them accomplices in anarchy. Obstruction, which originated, as they 
would be proud to avow, with Mr. Lowther, Mr. T. Collins, and 
Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck, aided by some distinguished members of 
their party, has become, in the hands of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar, 
a scientific art. They were enabled to learn their lesson by the 
connivance of the House during the passage of Mr. Cross’s Prisons 
Bill, which was detested by the county members, though, owing to 
the bribe of public money which it gave from the Imperial Exchequer 
in aid of local rates, they did not dare openly to oppose it. Many of 
those concerned have, no doubt, repented ere now in sackcloth and 
ashes. The House now owes it to its own dignity and character and 
to the country to let it be known and felt that, however unwillingly, 
it is prepared, should the necessity continue, to put down with a 
strong hand proceedings which make, and are avowedly intended to 
make, Parliamentary Government ridiculous if not impossible. 

In 1848 this question was seriously under the consideration of the 
Ilouse of Commons; and evidence was taken by a Committee of the 
Ilouse, not only from its own officers but from foreign statesmen, 
M. Guizot having given evidence on the French and Mr. E. Curtis, 
of New York, on the American system. The report and evidence of 
that Committee are well worthy of study. Sir T. Erskine May, in 
the article to which I have so often had occasion to refer, says :— 

‘**As the rules of the British Parliament were ‘adopted in the United States 
and in France, it is ot without instruction to observe the modifications 
which the experience of these countries has suggested. So early as 1794 the 
American House of Representatives had discovered the inconveniences arising 
out of debates upon questions of adjournment; and the prohibition of them, 
which was then found necessary, has ever since been acquiesced in. In like 
manner the House of Representatives, having found by experience that the 
power of a small minority to insist upon a division is ol, jectionable, will not per- 
mit any division to take place unless one-fifth of the Members present concur in 
requiring it. The experience of the French Chamber of Deputies had led them 
to a similar conclusion ; and a scrutin secret could only be insisted upon (except 
in certain cases) by the requisition of twenty Members. It will be for the 
House of Commons to consider how far restrictions of a similar character are 


necessary or desirable.” 
* * * % * % 


‘*In America by means of ‘the previous question,’ and in France by la 
cléture, the majority were empowered to determine, by a vote, that a debate 
should at once be brought to a conclusion. This coercion of the minority into 
silence has been quietly submitted to in America from 1789 to the present 
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time ; and in France it was borne, with equal patience, from 1814 until Louis 
Napoleon imposed silence upon majorities as well as minorities by a coup 
@ état.”’ 

Sir T. Erskine May adds :— 

‘*In case, however, the question of Ja clétuwre should come under considera - 
tion, we are able to offer—what will be much more persuasive with the House 
of Commons than any argument—a precedent. On the 9th of May, 1604, 


‘upon Sir Rowland Litton’s offer to speak in this matter, resolved, no more 
should speak.’ ” 


The following is taken from the examination of M. Guizot by the 
Select Committee of 1848 :— 


‘Q. With the existence of the power of cléture, is it your opinion that all 
subjects have been amply and fairly debated ?”’ 

‘*A. Yes, it is quite my opinion. I never knew in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties a debate which did not last sufficiently long.” 

“Q. Do you think that without some power of closing debates, the public 
business in your Chamber could haye been conducted satisfactorily ?” 

“A. I think not. I think the cléture in our chamber was an indispensable 
power ; calling to mind what has passed of late years, I do not recollect any 
serious and honest complaint against the cléture.” ! 


Mr. Curtis, of New York, who was examined both as to closing 
the debate by the adoption of the previous question and the limita- 
tion of the length of speeches, speaking of the rule that no speech 
should exceed one hour, says :— 


“It has greatly facilitated business. It has improved the quality of the 
speeches ; public opinion is decidedly in its favour. The best proof of this is 
that, as these rules are adopted only from session to session, and there have 
been changes of party since they were adopted, both parties haye in turn 
adopted these rules and acted upon them. The most intelligent and experienced 
gentlemen of the country approve of them, both the previous question and 
the one-hour rule.” ? 

“Mr. J. Randall, a counsel, practising in the Federal Courts of the United 
States, in the City of Philadelphia, confirmed Mr. Curtis’ statements, ex- 
pressed an opinion that ‘ previous question’ and ‘the one-hour rule’ have 
worked well. At first the one-hour rule was much opposed, but it has worked 
well ; it has fought its way into public fayour, and has the support not only of 
the members of the House, but of the people at large.” * 


It is not necessary to go at length into the question of the 
‘‘eléture,’ as it has been dealt with in several recent articles— 
especially one by Lord Sherbrooke. I only desire to show here that 
should it be necessary to adopt the French cléture or the Ame- 
rican “previous question” for a time, the experience of those 





(1) Report Select Committee on Public Business (Parliamentary Paper $:}# of 1861, 
page v. 

(2) Ibid, page vi. 

(3) Report Select Committee on Public Business (Parliamentary Paper $*}# of 1861, 
page 6. 
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countries shows that neither has been fatal to freedom of debate. 
For I have been reluctantly brought to the conviction that, for one 
or two sessions at least (I hope not more), it will be necessary to 
take means of vindicating the honour and usefulness of Parlia- 
ment from the attacks of those who would destroy both. Without 
going into detail, I may say that the House of Commons has the 
power to pass in one sitting any measure on which a large majority 
is really intent, even if it should be necessary to pass such a measure 
en bloc by surrendering for a time the power of amendment or debate.~ 

Another mode of obtaining more time or improved quality of 
work was suggested by Mr. Disraeli, and recommended by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which sat in 1871—“ That it is 
desirable that Parliament should assemble at a period of the year not 
later than the last week in November.’”’ It was, of course, intended 
that, in such case, Parliament should be prorogued in June; and it 
was hoped that a great deal of non-contentious business might be 
initiated and considerably advanced before Christmas. It is certain 
that the adoption of a vigorous month’s work in winter, instead of a 
month’s lassitude in July, would produce vastly better results in 
legislation, to say nothing of the health of the workers, and, as was 
urged on the Committee by a great Conservative statesman, if any 
great public question required the attendance for a time of sporting 
county members, “their patriotism would no doubt lead them to 
make the necessary sacrifice, and if not, well, I suppose, we should 
have to manage to get on without them.” 

Some limit will probably have to be put on the power of moving 
adjournments, the most efficient engine of obstruction, and the one 
which has been most unscrupulously used. 

If much of the Private Bill Committee business of the House of 
Commons were otherwise arranged for, it might be possible for the 
House to meet earlier in the day and adjourn earlier at night, the 
business being so arranged as to consult as much as possible the 
convenience of the legal and other members of the House who might 
have other business to attend to. 


Wii.i1AM RATHBONE. 














LEONCE DE LAVERGNE. 


Last year one of the most remarkable Frenchmen of the age that 
has just closed—for both in England and France a new and more 
democratic age has begun—passed away almost without remark in 
this country, although he had peculiar claims to a place in the memory 
of Englishmen. The name of Léonce de Lavergne was, indeed, 
better known in England in the days of the Second Empire than 
during the decade following its collapse, notwithstanding that in the 
former period he was excluded from public life, while in the latter 
the curtain which the Empire had drawn over political genius was 
lifted, and M. de Lavergne was a considerable person in the political 
world. A younger generation, however, had grown up, and many 
Englishmen who saw the name Lavergne recur in accounts of French 
parliamentary proceedings and political parties were unaware that 
he had lived, as it were, two previous lives, first as a rising politician 
in the reign of Louis Philippe, and afterwards as a distinguished 
author and economist. Four political epochs—the reign of Louis 
Philippe, the Second Republic, the Second Empire, and the Third 
Republic—may be said to have been represented, though in different 
ways, in M. de Lavergne’s career. Two of these epochs were, indeed, 
for him periods of seclusion and, politically speaking, of obscurity ; yet 
indirectly they exercised a powerful influence over the directions of 
his energies and the tenor of his thoughts. In the preface to the 
first edition of his Essay on the Rural Economy of England, he 
said : ‘Je m’adresse surtout 4 ceux qui, comme moi, se sont tournés 
vers la vie rurale, aprés avoir essayé d’autres carriéres, et par 
dégotit des révolutions de notre temps.” Repugnance alike to revo- 
lution and to despotism not only turned him from politics to country 
life, but deeply coloured his views of rural economy. His whole 
career might be shown to throw an instructive light on the part 
that surrounding social conditions on the one hand, and individual 
powers and bent on the other, play in determining the pursuits, 
ruling ideas, and achievements of men of unusual capacity. But the 
object of this memoir is simply to lay before the reader some account 
of M. de Lavergne’s life, conversation, and work, by one who had 
the privilege of peculiar opportunities for observation. 

Louis Gabriel Léonce de Lavergne was born at Bergerac, in the 
Department of Dordogne, in 1809, and was educated for the legal 
profession, but made literature as well as law an early pursuit. He 
was a frequent contributor to the Revue du Midi, and in 1838 was 
nominated Professeur de Littérature a la Faculté de Montpellier, but 
declined the chair. After practising for a short time at the Bar, he 
took office under M. Guizot, as Sous-Directeur au Ministére des 
affaires étrangéres, and won the entire confidence and warm friend- 
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ship of his illustrious chief. In 1846 he was elected a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and was soon regarded as one of the most pro- 
mising of the younger French statesmen. The Revolution of 1848 
sent him back to private life and to letters and philosophy. In 1850 
he accepted the Professorship of Rural Economy in the Institut 
National Agronomique ; but one of the first measures of the Imperial 
Government was to suppress that Institute, in order to deprive him, 
and others whose politics were obnoxious, of their chairs. Special 
missions, by way of temporary compensation, were offered to the 
deprived professors. In his zeal for the improvement of French 
agriculture, which had become his most engrossing object, M. de 
Lavergne undertook to report on Agricultural Credit in England and 
Germany. In 1851 he had visited the Great Exhibition and made 
a tour through Great Britain, and he came again in 1852 and 1853. 
In 1854 his famous Essai sur P Agriculture de Angleterre, de 
’ Ecosse, et de ’Irlande, was published. In 1855 he was elected 
member of the Institute of France. In 1857 he issued a volume 
entitled L’ Agriculture et la Population. In 1860 his great work, 
Economie Rurale de le France depuis 1789, appeared. Two later 
works, Les Assemblées Provinciales sous Lowis XVI. and Les Feo- 
nomistes Frangais du Dix-Huitiéme Siecle, brought him addi- 
tional celebrity. He was the author also of various essays in the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes and the Journal des Economistes, and 
of contributions to the transactions of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, which attracted much attention. In 1865 he 
was elected President of La Société Centrale de l’Agriculture, being 
now looked up to on all ‘sides as the highest authority in France on 
all subjects connected with rural economy. _It is pleasing to find a 
French official concerned in the administration of the domains of the 
State speaking, in one of the Reports of the Enquéte Agricole, of 
‘‘ mon illustre maitre, M.de Lavergne,” at a time when it could little 
conduce to the advantage of a functionary of the Government to pro- 
fess admiration for an avowed adherent to the Orleanist party, 
least of all one whose writings had made him an object of especial 
disfavour in high quarters. Of the public career of M. de Lavergne 
after the fall of the Second Empire, something will be said hereafter. 
To realise what manner of man he was, he should be seen and heard, 
as it were, in private life and retirement. 

The controversy carried on in England in the decade 1860—1870, 
respecting the comparative merits of la petite and la grande propriété, 
and la petite and la grande culture, deeply interested M. de Lavergne, 
and having seen an essay of my own on the subject, he invited me 
to visit him at his country-house in the Department of La Creuse, 
in Central France. I met him, however, first in Germany, in the 
summer of 1868. He was already suffering from a gouty affection 
of the joints, which made the later years of his life a painful struggle 
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between mind and matter, and he walked with difficulty. His 
frame was large ; his face lighted by intellect and strongly expressive 
of kindness ; his manner, while unaffected and gentle, had a natural 
dignity—one felt oneself in the company of one of the true upper 
ten thousand of the human race. There was a solidity of judgment, 
combined with a play of wit, in his conversation that brought to my 
recollection the observation of Sir Thomas Overbury, nearly three 
centuries ago, on the character of the Frenchmen of that age: “ For 
the most part they are all imagination, and no judgment, but those 
that prove solid excel.” A solid Frenchman is rarer than a solid 
Englishman ; but when a Frenchman is solid, he excels now as he 
did in the days of Sir Thomas Overbury, because he adds imagina- 
tion and brilliancy to good sense. M. de Lavergne was a thorough 
Frenchman, but he had also sober qualities uncommon in France. 
‘Lhe infirmity of most Frenchmen is that they give way too easily to 
passion ; while the Englishman maintains his self-control, and has, 
therefore, time for second thoughts and circumspection. Lavergne 
had the calm of an Englishman. 

At our first meeting, M. de Lavergne spoke of his regard and re- 
spect for England and English institutions, adding with a smile that 
his wife, who was present, accused him of Anglomania, and that he 
in turn charged her with Anglophobia ; a charge which Madame de 
Lavergne did not repel. She was a person of a character and cast 
of thought unlike his; but they were devotedly attached to each 
other and inseparable, their differences of opinion only making their 
society more interesting, and never bordering upon discord. Passages 
in Lavergne’s Economie Rurale de lV Angleterre had left on my 
mind an idea that some great English landowners had been careful 
to show him the bright side of England, and of the English land 
system in particular. He replied toa hint to that effect that, on the 
contrary, he had declined invitations and letters of introduction in 
order to see things with his own eyes, but a curious thing had 
happened in one case. He had gone to see a famous ducal residence 
and estate, and on arriving at the railway station found to his 
surprise one of the duke’s carriages waiting for him. The duke, he 
was told, was absent; but had given orders that he should be shown 
every attention, and taken wherever he wished to go. Supposing 
that some common friend had spoken of his intended visit, and that 
it would seem ungracious to decline, he accepted the offered civility, 
and saw more than he could have done had he been left to his own 
lights. In the end it turned out that there had been a mistake; the 
duke had given orders about a foreign visitor, and the servants had 
taken the first foreigner they met at the station. 

It was Lavergne’s practice when visiting any new locality, and 
one which he told me had been very useful to him in his tours in 


(1) Observations on the State of France under Henry IV., 1609; Harl. Misc., viii. 379. 
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Great Britain and France, with a view to a description of their rural 
scenery, to survey the surrounding country from some commanding 
height. He seemed to have the eye, at once, of a general, a 
sportsman, an agricultural expert, and an artist, seizing immediately 
all the main features of a landscape in every aspect. We were not far 
from the Rhine, and looking down on it from an eminence, he 
observed, one day, alluding to a passage in Michelet’s picture of 
France: “Like Michelet, I fear to look at the heroic Rhine ; not, 
however,” as Michelet says, ‘“‘ because a lotus-tree grows on its banks, 
leading me to forget my native land, but because it makes a 
Frenchman now think of his native land with anxiety and appre- 
hension. I dread a war for the Rhine. It would be either victory 
for Germany or victory for the Second Empire, and it is hard to say 
which of the two would be the more injurious to France in the end. 
Hither, moreover, must result in a permanent increase of European 
armaments, already the curse of our age.” 

In the autumn of the same year I was M. de Lavergne’s guest at - 
Peyrusse, on the brow of a mountain glen formed by the river 
Taurion, or Thorion, in one of the most desolate districts of La Creuse, 
where he had, through his wife, an extensive though not a very 
profitable estate, mostly in forests, from which immense quantities 
of wood were annually sold at Limoges, chiefly for use as fuel in the 
manufacture of porcelain. In his invitation Lavergne had spoken 
of his residence as “notre ermitage,” and though he did not lead 
quite the life of a hermit, since Madame de Lavergne shared his 
seclusion, and he had a household of servants, no hermit could have 
desired a wilder solitude. One might wander for hours through his 
woods without seeing a living creature—unless, perhaps, a serpent, or 
a she-wolf and her young. On the desert hills in the neighbourhood 
one might meet a bergére tending a few lean animals, but the mascu- 
line termination, berger, was unknown. The able-bodied men of the 
department were working as masons in great towns, especially Paris, 
where the public expenditure on building was enormous, and almost 
all outdoor work was done by women. One day we drove to a village 
on a mountain some miles from Peyrusse, where we saw a few women 
and children; but not a human being was visible on the road or from 
it, going or returning. “L’empire, c’est la paix: Solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant,” said Lavergne. The public expenditure in 
Paris averaged more than £30,000,000 a year, draining both money 
and labour from the rural districts, while, at the same time, the army 
carried off a percentage of the rustic youth. I remarked that La 
Creuse owed to the Empire, at any rate, the residence of Lavergne 
himself for a good part of the year, for were the Orleanist dynasty 
restored, his political occultation would cease, and he would be 
resident chiefly in Paris. He replied that the Emperor’s policy was 
to make himself the only conspicuous figure in France, and to allow 
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no lesser light, however faint, to be visible. Napoleonic ambition 
had always been of the kind denounced in Bacon’s essay: ‘ He that 
seeketh to be eminent among able men hath a great task, but that is 
ever good for the public. But he that plots to be the only figure 
among ciphers, is the decay of a whole age.” lLavergne added, 
however, that he had no personal reason to dislike the Empire, for 
the peaceful retirement of Peyrusse had great charms for him, and 
now more than ever since his health had become far from robust. 
There had been a time, indeed, when his own farm had been more 
than a mere amusement. During the scare at the Red Spectre, 
conjured up to frighten the French nation into regarding Louis 
Napoleon as the saviour of society, all business in many parts of 
France had been suspended. Lavergne’s own wood could find no 
market, his tenants could pay only in produce which was unsaleable, 
and a property he had in the South remitted no income. The want, 
both of local markets and of cheap communication with distant 


- markets, he continued, which resulted mainly from the monarchical 


system of concentrating the public expenditure (introduced by 
Louis XIV., and followed under the Empire) was the principal 
cause of the perpetuation of the medieval tenure of métayage. The 
soil must be made to grow, not the crops for which it might be best 
adapted, but the necessaries of life for both owner and cultivator—who, 
accordingly, divided its produce in kind. lJavergne waged an 
incessant war against the Imperial finance. Both the excessive 
amount of the public expenditure and its unequal distribution were 
constantly pointed at in his works as the main obstacles to the 
economic progress of the Departments of France remote from the 
capital. He was regarded, accordingly, with an evil eye at the 
Tuileries as a rancorous enemy, but there was nothing personal in 
his antagonism. His motive was not antipathy to the Emperor, but 
sympathy with the peasant, as the real saviour of French society. 
“ Dans toutes nos grandes crises historiques,”’ he eloquently urged, “le 
paysan frangais, si bien personifié par Jacques Bonhomme, a toujours 
fini par nous tirer d’affaire. . . . . Si les autres classes de la société 
frangaise, riches, bourgeois, artisans de villes, valaient pour leurs réles 
ce que Jacques Bonhomme vaut pour le sien, ce n’est pas |’ Angleterre, 
cest la France qui serait depuis longtemps le premier peuple 
de l’univers.” * 

Much as M. de Lavergne detested the Imperial system of 
government, a singularly mild temper and sweet disposition made 
him incapable of personal resentment, and he never spoke of Louis 
Napoleon with bitterness. When I applied some strong epithets to 
the perfidious Coup d’Etat and the cruelties that followed it, he said 
calmly, correcting one of my adjectives, “ Non, il n’est pas méchant, 
il est grand menteur. Voila tout.” Of the falsehood pervading the 


1) L’ Agrieult cre et la Population, 2nd ed., 342-3. 
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administration throughout all its ramifications he gave curious 
instances. I inquired about Prince * * *, ambassador at the 
court of * * *. “He is no more a prince than you or I,” was 
the answer; “indeed, even less, for it has never been proved in a 
court of law that I am not a prince, and I presume it has never been 
proved that you are not.” In reference to the Coup d’Ktat, he 
repeated an expression which he had used in Germany, “ Les Anglais 
sont trés indiscrets,’ and gave an instance affecting himself. On 
the very day of it (December 2, 1851), he had paid a visit at the 
house of a neighbour and political friend in Paris, where he met an 
English lady, the wife of an English author of great celebrity, herself 
well known in the literary and social worlds of both London and 
Paris. Everyone spoke out, as he supposed, in confidence and 
perfect security. To his dismay, a few days afterwards, he saw an 
account of the visit in a great London journal. ‘Cela pouvait 
précisément m’envoyer 4 Cayenne.” Anyone on whom suspicion 
fell of being hostile to Louis Napoleon’s proceedings or plans, was 
liable to be transported to Cayenne without form of trial. In this 
instance, however, M. de Lavergne appears to have been so far 
mistaken, that no breach of confidence or discretion was actually 
committed by the English lady. Her letter, as a recent reference to 
the file of the journal in question has satisfied me, was not written 
for publication, and was cautiously expressed ; nor was there reason, 
at the moment at which she described what had passed, to suppose 
that a mere allusion to M. de Lavergne, in such a way as to identify 
him, could expose him to danger. The letter was written on the 
evening of December 2, when some arrests of eminent persons had 
been made, but before any massacres in the streets or deportations 
to Cayenne had taken place. It found its way into the Times of 
December 6, 1851, under the heading “The following are extracts 
from a lady’s letter.” ‘Paris, Tuesday evening, December 2. At 
about twenty minutes past one o’clock I set forth with Miss B., 
attended by my two servants on foot. Finding, however, that 
carriages passed through the Faubourg St. Honoré we took a 
remise, and drove to the house of M. de F., near the Madeleine, and 
went in and found Madamede T. and M.de L. M. de T. was gone 
out to confer with other members of the Assembly on the occurrences 
of the morning. M. R., Conseiller @ Etat, joined us, and related some 
facts, of which the following are the principal.”’ [The arrests of 
Lamoriciére, Changarnier, and other generals, are described, and 
some other particulars given.] ‘At eleven o’clock all was hushed, 
and so ended a day pregnant with disquiet and sinister auguries 
which assuredly have seldom been better warranted, for so monstrous 
an exercise of brute force on the part of the executive has few 
precedents in history.” Seeing this letter in the Times a week 


afterwards, when the streets were red with the blood of peaceful 
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citizens, when men were hourly disappearing to be seen no more, 
and all Paris was quaking, it was natural that Lavergne should have 
been startled at an allusion to himself as having been in disaffected 
company. But the writer of the letter could hardly have foreseen 
such ground for alarm. It is even possible that its publication did 
more good than harm to M. de Lavergne. The persons carried off 
to Cayenne were of inferior note, and Louis Napoleon was by no 
means desirous of raising an outcry from the English press. Looking 
at all the circumstances, there seems no reason for witholding the 
name of Mrs. Grote as the English lady of whom Lavergne spoke. 
This, however, was only a single instance of English indiscretion in 
his eyes, from the French point of view. There was the corre- 
spondence in the English newspapers during the Crimean war. Mr. 
Senior’s notes of conversations with eminent persons, of whom 
Lavergne was one, likewise appeared to him a highly characteristic 
English proceeding. ‘But Mr. Senior’s notes are not printed,” I 
suggested. ‘No,’ he replied, “but scores of people, I might say 
hundreds, have seen them, and many more have heard of them. 
And doubtless they will be printed. No Englishman or English- 
woman can keep anything from the printing-press. It is astonishing 
to me that printing was not an English invention, and that Caxton 
should have borrowed it from the Continent.’ On several occasions 
he recurred, half in jest, to the English lack of reticence and 
discretion in relation to printing. Itold him, for instance, that I had 
visited a ferme école near Rennes in Britanny, about which he had 
spoken to me, and on my way back to my hotel, observing a number 
of women as well as men coming out of a large printing establishment, 
had asked a question about the employment of women in the business. 
As the foreman to whom I spoke brusquely refused to answer, I 
explained that I was a professor of political economy, and therefore 
took an interest in the subject, as there had been combinations 
against women in the printing trade in London. Whereupon the man 
gesticulated furiously, snapped his fingers in my face, and made various 
other demonstrations of incredulity and hostility. Lavergne tranquilly 
observed that it must have reached Britanny that the English were 
very indiscreet, above all in matters of printing. On other points 
he took a more favourable view of the English than his wife did. 
He considered them mild and gentle, “ Les Anglais sont trés doux.” 
Madame on the other hand maintained that the roughest creature to 
be seen on the Continent was the British tourist, and that even in 
good society the English were unmannerly. One instance was, that 
Lord * *, whom they had invited to dinner in Paris, kept the 
company three-quarters of an hour waiting, and, instead of apologising, 
coolly said he had been spending three charming quarters of an hour 
with the Duchesse * * *. Another Englishman had a habit of 
talking of the Comte de Paris and the Duc d’Aumale as “ Paris” and 
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“ D’Aumale,” without titles, —“ asifour princes were nobodies,”’ said 
Madame de Lavergne. She added that she had seen English ladies 
and gentlemen crowd round M. Thiers in his salon, and stare at him 
with a grin, as though he were a monkey performing tricks. 
Lavergne said he did not mean to pronounce on the manners of the 
English from an esthetic point of view, but au fond they were the 
best tempered nation in Europe. He had never seen a furious 
quarrel between Englishmen, such as one might see any hour in the 
streets of a French town. Everything seemed to work smoothly 
without a hard word. The English railway porter, compared with 
his fellow in Germany or France, was an angel; the English guard 
an archangel. The liberality and courtesy of the Company to 
passengers on the North-Western Railway had impressed him as one 
of the most remarkable results of modern civilisation. The gentleness 
of the English might be partly the effect of physical causes, but he 
attributed it chiefly to a happy political and civil history, and 
exemption from oppression; the Germans of the same race being 
irascible and quarrelsome. The Englishman’s voice was like that of 
a bird; it came from the head, instead of from the seat of passion. 
Madame de Lavergne protested that the Englishwoman’s voice was 
sharp and imperious, while the Frenchwoman’s was soft and musical. 
“That,” replied Lavergne, “is because Englishmen are so gentle 
(doux) that the women have gotten a habit of commanding. The 
men are under a Queen already ; they are going to give the women 
the suffrage, and they will before long be under petticoat government 
altogether. The female electors will control the House of Commons.” 
Madame de Lavergne said the female suffrage movement in England 
only showed that Englishmen were not the sensible beings her 
husband imagined. Women would tear each other’s eyes out in 
France, “elles s’arracheraient les yeux,’ if they got the suffrage, and 
she believed they would do the same in England. I ventured to 
suggest that men as well as women were more explosive and 
demonstrative in France than in England ; the hero of a French novel 
generally cryinga great deal, whereas no man inan English novel ever 
shedsa tear. Lavergne said the English were in his opinion certainly 
more stoical than the French, but he supposed his wife would 
retort that a Red Indian never weeps. In Campbell’s Gertrude of 
Wyoming, he added, the Christian hero melts into tears, the savage 
may not give way to them. Although he did not speak English, 
Lavergne knew the older English poets and novelists well, and in his 
essay on English Rural Economy has eloquently traced the influences 
of the love of rural life on the part of the upper classes in England 
upon English literature. The breath of the country, he there 
observes, is almost always felt in the English poem or romance of the 
eighteenth century, while in Voltaire’s Henriade there is not so 
much as grass for the horses. 
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M. de Lavergne was a very early riser, and at his desk or his 
books at five in the morning, although I did not see him until 
breakfast at ten; after which, when his health and powers of locomo- 
tion permitted, he walked or drove in a pony carriage about his 
demesne and visited his farm. He grew a great variety of plants, 
not with a view to profit, but te show what could be done by scientific 
culture in so barren a region. He held that even granite, of which 
the soil of La Creuse is mainly formed, might be made to produce 
anything by adding other constituents, and undertook to demon- 
strate it by experiment. The practical question, however, as he well 
knew, remained, whether such farming would pay. That, he argued, 
depended on communication and markets. Accordingly he had made 
earnest and not unsuccessful exertions to improve the roads of the 
Department. Beyond giving general directions, he did not, how- 
ever, seem to interfere much in the working of his farm ; but Madame 
de Lavergne was not too fine or too Parisian a lady to derive amuse- 
ment from a daily inspection of what was going on. Both husband 
and wife had that faculty of being easily amused which seems to 
distinguish the Latin from the Teutonic nations, and which saves the 
former from ever feeling bored. One day Lavergne picked up a 
bergére’s horn, and proceeded to blow the sheep and cattle calls with 
great zeal ; Madame de Lavergne applauding the performance, which 
lasted about twenty minutes: ‘‘C’est ga; c’est ¢a.’’ Broad and 
cosmopolitan as his ideas generally were on large subjects, on minor 
matters they were purely French. He told me more than once, as 
an amazing instance of the oddity of English ways, that he had 
seen an Englishman come with his two sons into the Café Anglais 
at Paris and order nothing but cold meat for lunch, without wine. 
And he could not get over his astonishment at Lord — 
having asked him to breakfast and given him no wine. It seemed 
to him quite as odd as it would to an Englishman to be offered only 
tea and coffee to drink ata dinner-party. Madame de Lavergne was 
dévote, and went on Sundays and Saints’ Days to a distant church ; 
but Lavergne himself, at least during my visits, remained at home, 
having, it may be, the excuse of an invalid: yet, in subsequent 
years, when in more infirm health, he took an active part in the 
proceedings of the Assemblée Nationale. Politically and socially he 
was friendly to the Church, but his theological opinions were inscru- 
table tome. I told him one Sunday, while Madame was at mass, 
how a great man in England, when some one wondered that so firm 
a supporter of the Church was never to be seen inside of one, replied 
that the buttresses of a Church were generally outside. Lavergne 
smiled, and said every edifice must have an exterior as well as an 
interior, and sometimes the exterior was the more important of the 
two. The strength of a palace ora throne depended, not on the 
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number of persons who went to Court, but on the sentiments of the 
people outside who never went. 

On my way back to Peyrusse, in the autumn of the following year 
(1869), the distance at which its owner lived from his nearest neigh- 
bour, and the unbroken solitude of his forests, received a curious 
illustration. In a railway carriage between Montlugon and Gueret, 
the chief town of La Creuse, I found myself the object of much 
surprise and curiosity on the part of a country gentleman of the 
Department, who said he had rarely seen even a Frenchman from 
another part of France in it, unless a commercial traveller, and a 
foreigner never before. In the course of conversation, I inquired 
whether there were wolves in his neighbourhood. ‘“ Wolves?” he 
replied, “‘ there are none in La Creuse.” On my stating that I had 
myself seen some the year before, he said he had lived four- 
teen years in the Department since his father’s death, and never had 
heard of a wolf. Where did I-imagine I had seen them? “ At 
Peyrusse.” ‘ Peyrusse!’’ was the rejoinder, “Why that is M. de 
Lavergne’s place, and he is my nearest neighbour.” I could only 
retort that I had been M. de Lavergne’s guest the year before; that 
I had first heard of the existence of wolves in his woods from himself ; 
had next been shown one by his steward, and afterwards on several 
occasions had come upon a she-wolf and her family. On the very day 
on which I left Peyrusse M. de Lavergne had pointed to one near 
his hall-door, and I was now going back to Peyrusse, and expected 
to see another before long. Whereupon my fellow-traveller altered 
his tone, saying that even nearest neighbours were fur apart in La 
Creuse, and he lived many miles from Peyrusse, and had never been 
in its forests, which were so extensive, and might contain things not 
to be found in his own small woods. At midnight we reached 
Gueret, where the simple honesty of the people, which was one of 
the attractions of this desert Department in Lavergne’s eyes, was 
exemplified. I had written from Pontarlier to an innkeeper whose 
name I found in a Directory, to bespeak a room. At the station, 
late as it was, he met me himself, to explain that his auberge was a 
very humble one, and that he had accordingly ordered a room for 
me in the principal hotel, and told the conductor of its omnibus to 
take charge of my luggage. It seemed to me that the poorer the 
man was, the more important it was to him to secure a visitor, and |} 
begged to be allowed to adhere to my original plan. [ut he was in 
exorable. Much, he politely said, as he would like to have sucha 
guest, he would be ashamed to take advantage of a mistake on the 
part of a foreigner. Lavergne, when I told him the story, was much 
pleased, and, as will be subsequently seen, did not forget it. 

When I repeated to him my conversation with his ‘‘ nearest neigh- 
bour,” he said his steward had killed a wolf only that morning, 
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on account of the loss of two lambs, though it was not his custom 
to wage war against animals that were not numerous enough to 
do much harm, and were interesting objects in so lonely a place. 
He added: “ You have seen things in La Creuse that my neigh- 
bour, who lives in it, has never seen. But I dare say, were he to 
go to London, he might see things that you have never beheld.” 
I told him I had been lately for some days at Ornans, in the Dé- 
partement du Doubs, which detractors of the /a petite propriété were 
recommended in his Economie Rurale de la France to visit and be 
converted. I said I doubted whether the people there would look 
much about them in London ; at least, at Ornans they seemed never to 
think of anything beyond the little world in which they lived. The 
wife of one wealthy small landowner, with whose family I became 
acquainted, had told me she had never been in Switzerland, though 
she often went to Pontarlicr, on its border, to shop, adding: ‘ Your 
countrymen go much to Switzerland, do they not? But then Eng- 
land is nearer to Switzerland than France is.” Her husband showed 
no surprise, and quietly remarked, “Non; l’Angleterre c’est plus 
loin.” Lavergne said, /a petite propriété certainly did not teach 
geography ; on the other hand, an English agricultural labourer 
might know as little about France as the wife of a small proprietor 
at Ornans did about England, without the compensation of living 
in a little Paradise of his own. Englishmen of a higher class, he 
continued, seemed generally to know only Paris, not France. 
Passages from his own works were cited on opposite sides, for and 
against large and small property, and large and small farms, in a 
way that showed the controversialists had looked only at books, or 
they would understand him better. ‘After reading one of these 
controversies,” he continued, “I feel like the poor man with an old 
and a young wife, one of whom pulled out the black and the other the 
grey hairs from his head. _I seem to be left bare, without any defi- 
nite opinion, yet I have expressed very plainly a conviction that 
there are places to which each system is best adapted; but that, on 
the whole, the best cultivated parts of France are those where small 
properties and small farms prevail. What I have sought is to per- 
suade our large proprietors to cultivate their estates as large estates 
are cultivated in England, and to take the same interest in country 
life that the English nobility and gentry do.” 

We spoke one day of the famous fortress of Phalsburg, which I 
had lately visited, and where I had a narrow escape of being shot 
by a French sentry for attempting to take a sketch—one which two 
years afterwards I finished unheeded under the eyes of German 
soldiers. Lavergne said it was impossible to say how soon Phalsburg 
might not have to stand another siege; the only safeguard against 
a war with Germany was that the French army was absolutely un- 
prepared for it, and the Emperor himself physically incapable of any 
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great exertion. The Emperor, he said, was perfectly aware that 
systematic peculation went on in every department of the adminis- 
tration, military and civil, and that he was himself daily robbed in 
his household, but regarded it with apathy and cynical indifference : 
“T] méprise tout—méme l’argent.’”’ After a duration of nearly twenty 
years, Lavergne continued, the Empire would be in peril were Napo- 
leon I., in full vigour of mind and body, at its head. ‘ Le Frangais 
est toujours contre le gouvernement qui est la.’’ That, he said, over- 
turned the government of Louis Philippe, the best France ever had 
since Henry IV. ‘The English, on the contrary, are on the side of 
what exists, and with them, as they say themselves, nothing succeeds 
like success. This respect for material success has its bad side, but 
it has excellent political effects. And, moreover, it proceeds in part 
froma good quality. The English are not an envious people; they 
like to see things well done. Their phrase, ‘ well done!’ is charac- 
teristic.” M. de Lavergne, it may be observed, did not stand alone 
in this opinion. I have heard a distinguished diplomatist, who 
thoroughly knows the continental nations, speak of the English as 
the only unenvious people in Europe. And the late Professor 
Adolf Held, of Berlin, whose promising career was cut short by a 
cruel accident last year, remarked to me in London, not long before 
his death, “If you do anything well in England you are liked for it, 
and you make friends. If you do anything well on the Continent, 
you make enemies. ‘The first idea is to pull you to pieces, and to 
prove that you have done nothing at all.” Envy and jealousy doubt- 
less exist in England, as its statesmen, authors, and professional men 
are sometimes made to feel; but there is, at least, no disinterested 
dislike of superiority. Lavergne himself was absolutely free from the 
smallest tincture of jealousy. I questioned him about every French 
author whose name occurred to me. ‘The only one of whom he said 
a disparaging word was Prévost Paradol: “C’est un enfant ;”’ and 
even Paradol he allowed had great literary talent. Of Emile de 
Laveleye, though in some degree his own rival as a writer on rural 
economy, he spoke in enthusiastic praise. 

Lavergne’s conversation in 1869, and the facts he related with 
respect to the incapacity of the Imperial administration, the torpor 
and debility of Louis Napoleon, and the discredit into which he had 
fallen, left a full conviction on my mind that the Emperor could not 
maintain his position for twelve months longer, and would be driven 
to some rash and unsuccessful attempt to recover prestige and power. 
Of all the schemes open to him, he chose the worst. After Sedan, 
Lavergne wrote repeatedly to me from the south of France, saying 
that it was the interest as well as the duty of England to come to 
the rescue of France ; referring to Arthur Young’s words in a remark- 
able passage to which he had himself, ten years earlier, drawn atten- 
tion in his Introduction to Lesage’s French translation of Young’s 
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Travels in France: “‘Suppose the German flag to float over Paris. 
Where isthe security of the rest of Europe? Have we forgotten the 
partition of Poland? Were France in real danger, it would be the duty 
and interest of its neighbours to come to its rescue.”” + When, more 
than a year later, I saw Lavergne again, he spoke with a bitterness 
unusual with him of a want of feeling, as well as of political sagacity, 
shown by England, which he had always admired and esteemed. 
At length I observed that I had myself seen enough to assure me that 
some of his own countrymen took less to heart the loss of territory 
France had suffered than some of mine did. He asked for an in- 
stance. One wasa recent one. When on the way to see Phalsburg 
again, after the long siege it had sustained, 1 found myself in com- 
pany with a French party, in a railway carriage from Strasburg to 
Liitzelburg, and in the omnibus thence to the place of our destina- 
tion. They chatted gaily on other subjects until we came close to 
the drawbridge of the battered and dismantled fortress, when both 
ladies and gentlemen burst into a flood of tears. But no sooner had we 
crossed the bridge, and passed through the Porte d’ Allemagne into the 
old town, than all faces brightened, and the party set off to breakfast at 
the best inn, where presently I heard them give a sumptuous order. 
Two hours later they emerged with rosy countenances from the inn, 
and took their seats in the omnibus back to Liitzelburg. The town had 
suffered considerably from the siege, and there was much to be seen, 
but a cheerful déjeuner had engaged their whole time and thought, 
while the British visitor had gone over every spot, and finished 
a sketch.begun before the war.? Lavergne listened quietly to the 
story, and then said, with a melancholy smile, that when King David 
was told his child was dead, he washed his face and ate and drank, 
because mourning and tears could not bring back what he had lost. 
But he never again spoke to me of English want of feeling during 
the war. He was now a member of the National Assembly, 
and a leading personage among the party of the Right, while his 
sagacity, calmness, and moderation gave him also no small influence 
with a considerable section of the Left. Had his health been good, 
there was no office in the Republic to which he might not have then 
aspired. He had at first hoped for a restoration of Constitutional 
Monarchy ; but in 1873 he declared his adhesion to the Republic in 
a characteristic letter, which produced a great effect, and certainly 
conduced to the peaceful establishment of a Republican form of 
government. ‘“J’aurais préféré,” he admitted, ‘la monarchie con- 
stitutionelle et parlementaire, qui est 4 mon avis le meilleur des 
gouvernements. Voyant cette monarchie impossible, j’accepte la 
République.” 

In the summer of 1874 I joined M. and Madame de Lavergne at 


(1) Voyages en France, par Arthur Young; Introduction par M. Léonce de Lavergne, 
i, xxxvi. 


(2) A fuller account was given by the writer at the time in a letter to the Daily News. 
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Bourboule, a watering-place in Auvergne. He was at this time very 
infirm, but took an interest in the life of the place, and was ready to 
listen to its chatter and gossip, as well as to discuss graver subjects. 
Every new comer was an object of curiosity to the crowd of visitors. 
One day the arrival of another Anglais was reported, and a story about 
him, which much amused Lavergne, was brought to us in the even- 
ing by a young Abbé, who had set next the'stranger at the table- 
d’héte. The Anglais had inquired eagerly ‘whether ae SS * 
was at Bourboule, or had been there. The Abbé had heard nothing 
of an English lord, but said there was an économiste Anglais, a friend 
of M. de Lavergne, at the place, and then dining in M. de Lavergne’s 
apartments in the hotel. As the Englishman received this informa- 
tion with perfect indifference, the Abbé continued that he had him- 
self seen and spoken to the economist. ‘Je ne m’occupe pas de 
Péconomie politique; cette science ne m’intéresse pas,” replied the 
Englishman, looking bored, and adding that he had only come to 
Bourboule to look for Lord * * * not to learn political economy. 
“ C’est peut-étre le domestique d’un lord,” said the Abbé, imitating 
the Englishman’s voice and accent. Lavergne laughed, and said 
the stranger seemed to be following a chase which in modern Eng- 
land was called tuft-hunting, but which was an ancient Teutonic 
pursuit, for the companions of the German princeps were tuft-hunters. 
Yet birth and rank, he continued, had, in some respects, a more un- 
reasonable social influence in democratic France than in England. 
To be of a noble family was an almost indispensable key to French 
society. In spite of tuft:hunting, English society was the least exclu- 
sive in the world ; and most English peers were themselves members 
of new families. The old families were the untitled landed gentry. 
On this point he displayed a marvellous knowledge of English pedi- 
grees. When asked how he came to master such details, he replied 
that he had been led to do so first in his study of English political 
history, and the part played in it by aristocracy of birth, and after- 
wards in connexion with English rural ecocomy, and the tendency 
of new wealth to settle finally in the country instead of the town. 
Referring to the decline of aristocracy as a factor in the modern 
political world, he owned that he was becoming less and less alarmed 
at the rapid progress of democracy—so far, at least, as socialistic 
projects were concerned. Dangerous as he had once thought it to 
give predominant power to the poorest classes by means of universal 
suffrage, socialism had, in fact, become much less menacing in 
France. He agreed with Tocqueville that democratic institutions 
tended to benefit mankind, so far as their material welfare was 
concerned. As he laid stress on the word “material,” I asked 
whether in his heart Tocqueville liked or disliked democracy. “Il 
la détestait,” was the emphatic answer. But Lavergne added, that 
it was in reference to an esthetic or intellectual standard that 
Tocqueville in his inmost soul regarded it with repugnance. ‘“ Who 
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in the next century,” he had said, “ will execute a really great work 
of art for a multitude interested only in buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market? Who will spend years on a book for 
a nation which reads only cheap newspapers? Book-making will 
become, like everything else, a mere trade.” 

Soon after this conversation Lavergne published a letter on 
universal suffrage in relation to socialism which attracted much 
attention in both the political and the economic world, and which has 
its importance still for English readers; who should bear in mind, 
however, that it was written in a country in which property as well 
as political power is widely diffused. <‘‘Certes, je n’ai pas désiré 
Vavénement du suffrage universel; je l’ai vu, au contraire, arriver 
avec inqui¢tude, mais depuis vingt ans qu’il fonctionne, j’ai appris a 
le moins redouter. J’ai été surtout frappé de cette coincidence que 
du moment ot ila été institué, le socialisme a commencé a décliner. 
C’est sous l’empire du suffrage restreint que les utopies socialistes se 
sont développés et ont pris de grandes proportions. Je ne puis 
m’empécher d’attribuer au suffrage universel une action quelconque 
sur ce changement. On comprend qu’en effet les faiseurs de systémes 
subversifs se forment une arme du suffrage universel pour séduire les 
ignorants. Si l’on ne met pas nos théories en pratique, peuvent-ils 
dire, c’est que le pouvoir est entre les mains d’une minorité 
intéressée a les étouffer. Ce langage perd beaucoup de sa force 
apparente avec le suffrage universel. Depuis que tout le monde 
vote, pourquoi les bases de la société n’ont-elles pas changé? Les 
classes les plus nombreuses sont devenues les plus puissantes ; 
pourquoi n’ont-elles rien fait? C’est qu’apparemment il n’y a rien 
a faire. Le socialisme est mis au pied du mur ; dés qu’on le serre de 
prés, il s’évanouit.” 

We took long drives about Bourboule, but Lavergne could with 
difficulty walk a hundred yards, leaning on two supporters. One 
morning he complained of fatigue, and said he should not attempt to 
walk that day. ‘‘ You would be less tired to-day, sir, if you had 
walked more yesterday,” said his valet, to whom in that respect he 
was no hero, “and you will be more tired to-morrow if you don’t 
walk to-day.” In fact Lavergne was capable of any exertion that 
his bodily powers permitted for a public object, but was not easily 
persuaded to take irksome exercise only for the sake of health. Be- 
fore dinner I found him seated on a bench in front of the hotel, 
where I had left him at eleven o’clock. “The spirit was willing, 
but the flesh was weak,” he observed, alluding to his servant’s 
advice. He liked to be told all that one saw and did, and a little in- 
cident connected with my departure interested him considerably. As 
the diligence from Clermont-Ferrand to Bourboule started at an 
inconvenient hour, I had hired a carriage, and Lavergne suggested 
that I might find some one at Mont Dore, another watering place a 
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few miles distant, disposed to join me in a carriage back ; an arrange- 
ment which was easily effected. But to get to Mont Dore in the 
customary carriage and pair was a matter of ten francs besides a 
pourboire ; so I stipulated for a voiture d un cheval for six francs, for 
that part of the journey. After some parley I was promised a 
petite voiture d chasse. When this arrangement was reported to 
Lavergne, he said it was as hard to change the customs of a French 
watering-place as to reform the English land laws. Were an 
English visitor seen in a voiture d un cheval, it might become the 
mode, which was not for the interest of the dealers. So he imagined 
something would happen to prevent the petite voiture d chasse from 
conveying me to Mont Dore. The following morning, at the 
appointed time, a carriage and pair came to the door. The very 
man who had struck the bargain with me was on the box, and 
explained simply that he thought a two-horsed carriage would be 
‘plus convenable 4 monsieur.” Lavergne held up two fingers signifi- 
cantly from a window asI drove by. The day before I left Bour- 
boule, he remarked, evidently with a practical purpose, that the 
scrupulous honesty which the innkeeper at Gueret had displayed 
could hardly be expected at a hotel in a fashionable watering-place, 
but it was a duty which every visitor owed to others to object to 
any over-charge ; a duty often neglected from false shame. 

In the following year (1875) M. de Lavergne was elected by the 
Assemblée Nationale an irremovable member of the new Senate, and for 
three years, in spite of bodily helplessness and much suffering, con- 
tinued to take a part in public affairs. Before his own end came, he 
lost his beloved wife; and during his last months he was afflicted 
with a nervous disorder which, he wrote to me, left him no rest day 
or night. ‘Il fait des sauts,”’ said his servant, describing this 
tormenting affection. At length one of the noblest hearts in France 
ceased to beat. Léonce de Lavergne became only a name, but one 
which neither France nor England ought to let die. The present 
French Constitution was in part his work; but he has left another 
and perhaps a more lasting monument in his work as an author. 

M. de Lavergne’s chief literary productions are undoubtedly his 
books on the rural economy of England and France. The main 
problem, in respect of the former, was to account for the superior 
productiveness of English agriculture; and he applied to it what is 
now called the historical method. It does not appear that he thought 
of applying a novel method; but his sagacity led him to investigate 
every subject inductively, that is to say in connection with history 
and surrounding conditions. The superiority of England had not 
always existed. In the reigns of Henry IV. of France and James I. 
of England, France was foremost in agriculture as in other arts. 
But after the middle of the seventeenth century, England steadily 
advanced under free institutions, while France retrograded under 
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monarchical tyranny and misgovernment until its peasantry sank into 
the destitution and misery described by La Bruyére and D’Argenson. 
Investigating further the causes at work on the side of England in 
his own age, Lavergne laid chief stress upon three: first, the love of 
country life felt by the opulent classes, leading to the application of 
wealth and enterprise to the improvement of the soil, while in France 
the love of the pleasures and excitements of cities caused a constant 
drain on the country; secondly, the free and orderly spirit of the 
English people and of their institutions, and the consequent exemp- 
tion of the island from both military despotism and violent revolu- 
tions; thirdly, the immense market for agricultural produce afforded 
by the development of English manufactures and commerce. 
Lavergne wrote his Essai sur ? Economic Rurale de ? Angleterre as 
Tacitus wrote the Germania, faithful in description of Teutonic man- 
ners and institutions, but with a political and social moral in view, 
and one eye always on his own country. He took for his motto the 
maxim of Montesquieu, ‘‘ Les pays ne sont pas cultivés en raison de 
leur fertilité, mais en raison de leur liberté.” The Imperialist party 
in France claimed for the Second Empire the credit of all the pros- 
perity due to science, steam, Californian and Australian gold, and 
the general progress of the age. The zealous advocate of constitutional 
and parliamentary government, on the other hand, was disinclined 
to admit that France had made any real advance under the false 
splendour of a profligate and corrupting despotism. Hence Lavergne 
looked at the rural economy of England with somewhat partial eyes. 
He ignored, or at least left in the background, the fact that English 
institutions and history had developed a love of rural life and agri- 
culture among only a small minority of the nation. A further reflec- 
tion, which should not be omitted, is that since Lavergne’s famous 
essay was written, a critical juncture has been reached, at which the 
influence of the expansion of the British market for agricultural pro- 
duce on British agriculture cannot be clearly foreseen. Lavergne 
looked chiefly to one side of the market, the side of demand; while 
the other Side, that of supply, is now foremost in importance. The 
question at present is whether British agriculture can compete in the 
British market itself with the foreign supply. This, Lavergne would, 
indeed, have said, is a question which concerns landlords rather than 
farmers, ‘‘Pourvu que la rente baisse en proportion de la baisse des 
prix, le cultivateur proprement dit est 4 peu prés désintéressé.”* Yet 
the final result may be not altogether in harmony with Lavergne’s 
views. His historical and inductive method of investigation will, 
however, always remain proof against criticism. In the application 
of this methed he was entirely original. The French statesmen and 
economists of his age knew nothing of their great countryman, 
Auguste Comte; and Lavergne was as unacquainted with German 


(1) Essai sur ? Econ, Rur. de V Angleterre, 4th e1., 199. 
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political economy as with the positive philosophy. The only German 
economist, indeed, whose name was known twenty years ago in either 
England or France, Professor Rau, had followed the old paths, and 
thrown no new light on the method of economic science. 

Lavergne’s work on the rural economy of France isin like manner 
an elaborate application of the inductive, historical method. At a 
time when economists were accustomed to speak of every country in 
the lump, and to occupy themselves with generalities and abstrac- 
tions, such as the wages fund, the average rate of wages, the equality 
of profits, Lavergne described the actual economy of France in 
terms before which these crude formulas crumble to pieces. Instead, 
for example, of “ generalising the facts of wages,” he showed that 
the differences in local rates in France were so great that “the 
differences resulting from differences of social position were nothing 
in comparison with those resulting from inequalities of wages.” If 
the average consumption of meat per head in Paris was ten times as 
great in Paris as in La Creuse, it was not because Paris had some 
thousand rich inhabitants, while La Creuse had only a sprinkling of 
country gentlemen of small fortune, but because a working man could 
earn on an average ten times as much in the capital as in a remote 
rural department.’ ‘Under an apparent uniformity,” Lavergne 
says, at the outset of his treatise, ‘France is nothing less than an 
epitome of Europe and almost of the world. Shall we speak first of 
climate? Nothing can be less alike than the Département du Nord, 
which forms one extremity of this vast territory, and the Départe- 
ment du Var, which forms the opposite extremity. Shall we speak 
of geological constitution? The mountains of the east, the centre, 
and the south, widely differing from each other, of limestone, granite, 
and volcanic formation respectively, have nothing in common with 
the plains at their feet, and which present in turn innumerable diver- 
sities. Shall we study moral and political facts? Every province has 
its history which has powerfully acted on its economic development ; 
and since they became subject to the same laws, these laws have hada 
special influence over each. Do we come to systems of husbandry? We 
find at once every cultivation, every system of working the soil, all 
degrees in the scale from the extremest poverty to the greatest rural 
riches. One department is fifty times richer than another depart- 
ment, one canton a hundred times richer than another canton.” ” 

“Mon illustre maitre,” the title given to Léonce de Lavergne by a 
French official under the Second Empire, is one which every careful 
student of his works on rural economy ought to feel disposed to 
accord. The illustrious master of rural economy was also a statesman 
of first-rate capacity, an accomplished man of letters, a charming 
member of society, and all this under difficulties and sufferings task- 
ing heroic fortitude to the uttermost. T. E. C. Lesuiz. 

(1) Econ. Rur. de la France, 3me ed., 418-19. (2) Ibid., 61-2. 
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PEASANT PROPRIETORS AND SMALL FARMERS IN 
SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 


Tue district I propose to describe is the extreme south-west corner 
of France and the frontier of Spain: the corner comprised between 
Bayonne and the Vallée d’Aspe to the north and east, with the 
Pyrenees and the Valley of the Bidassoa as a southern boundary, 
and the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic to the west. It includes 
not only land of the most varied and opposite character, but even 
different climates in its varying altitudes. Consequently the culture 
is by no meanseverywhere the same. In one part of the district you 
will find no sheep, in another few cattle ; in a small portion the hus- 
bandry is a species of spade culture; in one part the ploughing 
is done entirely by oxen or by cows; in another, the horse, mule, or 


_ assis employed. Here and there you will find small vineyards and 


apple orchards, from which tolerable wine and excellent cider are 
made; in the higher parts the grape will scarcely ripen at all. 
The inhabitants, too, are neither all of the same race or language, 
nor are they all under the same government. Yet it is difficult to say 
under which of all these conditions is their prosperity greatest. The 
fact shows that the profitable culture of small properties is possible 
under very varying circumstances; but at the same time unless 
certain conditions are present I believe it is almost impossible to 
create them. 

With this district I have been intimately acquainted: for more 
than twenty years. During that time there has been very 
great improvement made—a large extent of waste land has been 
enclosed, and land which had fallen out of cultivation has been 
reclaimed; but at no period within that time have I been able to 
trace any amount of hopeless poverty or misery (outside. the towns), 
with one’ temporary and local exception, to be noticed hereafter. 
There are no poor-laws, and begging is forbidden by law; but the 
deserving poor, if crippled or aged, have no difficulty in obtaining 
permission from the mayor to beg in their native parish. It is easy 
to see that many of these are in no deep distress, and the “ pater- 
noster” they say on receipt of alms is deemed by themselves to be 
a full equivalent for the assistance they receive. Tramps there 
are in plenty along the great high-roads, and professional beggars 
collect in crowds at the watering places and in the towns on market 
days and fétes. The vicious classes here as elsewhere oscillate between 
intemperance and privation. Strangers have utterly demoralised 
the population round the Pyrenean watering places, where every one 
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is a beggar whether in need or not; but a few miles distant mendi- 
cancy is almost unknown, and I write at present entirely of the 
native agricultural classes. 

The first thing that strikes an Englishman is the excellent 
clothing of the population : not only the substantial upper garmert, 
the blouse, or jacket, or knitted vest, according to the locality, but 
the immense quantity of good linen in the shape of shirts, sheets, 
and napkins everywhere displayed on a fine washing-day. In fact, 
Falstaff’s address to his troops would be almost literally true here, 
« Tinen enough may be found on every hedge.” The next point of 
remark would be the goodness of the small farm-houses and 
cottages, especially of the older ones. These were almost too sub- 
stantially built; the huge buttresses to support low walls, the 
enormous beams of oak or chestnut, the heavily tiled roofs, show a 
very plethora and almost waste of material. Slate is used for tiling 
in some districts, but thatch is seldom seen. In some of the poorest 
mountain districts glass for windows was uncommon some fifteen 
years ago; now one sees it everywhere. An outside oven and a 
latticed fowl-pen are almost universal adjuncts to the older houses. 
It is only of late years that cheap and flimsy structures of only one 
story or at most of two stories have been erected, and these will 
inevitably bring with them in time all the physical and moral evils 
of unwholesome and overcrowded dwellings. 

The food of the population is not in accordance with the high 
standard of their clothing and lodging, though of late years it has 
sensibly improved. No Englishman or Irishman so well lodged and 
clad, and with the undoubted wealth of many of these peasant 
farmers, would put up with their ordinary fare. Unless when a 
pig is killed, or when, as somewhat frequently happens in the moun- 
tains, a cow or sheep meets with an accident, and the meat is sold 
cheap, flesh is rarely tasted, except at the great church festivals or 
at family fétes. Wedding feasts are almost Homeric in their pro- 
portions, and continue for several days. Excepting on these occa- 
sions the ordinary fare is a kind of maize porridge, taken sometimes 
with milk, more often without; soup and bread, with potatoes, 
cabbages, haricot beans, or other pulse ; cheese is sometimes added ; 
and some kind of salt or fresh fish, if cheap, on fast days, when no 
grease is allowed to be used. Fruit in its successive seasons is largely 
consumed in some districts—chestnuts, walnuts, and dried apples 
in autumn and winter, and in summer cherries, plums, figs, grapes. 
In this article of diet alone has the peasant of South-western France 
any advantage over the English labourer. The drink is either a 
rough wine or cider. Nearly all the men smoke occasionally. Only 
on market days do they habitually depart from their sober diet at 
the inn of the nearest town. The holdings, whether of peasant 
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proprietors or of métayers, average from about 74 to 10 or 12 acres, 
those of the métayers being as a rule somewhat larger than those of 
the peasant proprietors. The relative numbers of these classes differ 
much in different localities. Near the towns only four-tenths of the 
farms are owned by peasant proprietors, five-tenths by metayers, 
and one-tenth by farmers paying a fixed money rent. On the 
mountains and in the mountain valleys these proportions are 
reversed ; there nine-tenths of the farmers are peasant proprietors, 
and only one-tenth métayers or money tenants. For reasons which 
will be explained below, the métayers and tenants seem to be gaining 
in numbers on the peasant proprietors. 

The métayer system is one of the most common systems of farming 
throughout Southern Europe. It is simply this with local variations. 
The landlord builds the house, stables, and all necessary outbuild- 
ings, he supplies the stock and implements rent-free to the tenant. 
The métayer covenants to cultivate and keep the land in good order ; 
he engages to keep up the fences, drains, &c,; he is not allowed 
to sell any manure offthe farm; and if he give up the farm it must 
be in the same condition with regard to crops and stock as when 
he took it. He is generally left full liberty as to cropping and modes 
of cultivation, and he divides the whole produce in equal moieties with 
the landlord. It is obvious at once that the métayer, even with all 
fairness, must get the best of the division. There are almost always 
little things that are not halved, the produce of the garden, or the 
fallen fruit, and other odds and ends which can be consumed by the 
family of the métayer, but which hardly have a market value. But 
it is just as obvious that the system opens a way to a good deal of 
fraud. It is not very easy, even with good intentions, to strike a fair 
division ; it is much easier to strike an unfair one, and the métayer 
can always contrive to get the best of the transaction. He can 
always make away with certain portions of the crop without giving an 
account. On the other hand, if the landlord be too rigorous in exact- 
ing every ounce of his pound of flesh, the half forms too high a rent. 
From old documents I find that the landlord’s share has risen from 
one-fifth in the fourteenth century (both in France and Spain) to 
one-third, and only gradually up to the half. Still, complaints are 
seldom heard of oppressive landlords in this country; many are 
exceedingly lenient, and are content to get very little from their 
land. Unless in exceptional cases, near towns, or where good wine 
is made, land here pays the proprietor a much lower interest on his 
capital than do the English funds. Wherever the métayer system 
works well, and the population is well clothed and fed, one may put 
it down that there is no oppression on the part of the landlord. The 
agreement with the métayer seems to be usually made from year to 
year, and is terminable at the will of either. The métayer more often 
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gives notice to quit to the landlord than the landlord to the 
métayer. 

Except in one particular, it is unnecessary to describe the holding 
of the tenant ata money rent. He is seldom over-rented, and has a 
lease, if any, for five or ten years at the utmost. But if deficient in 
capital he sometimes takes his cattle on lease (4 cheptel) either from 
the landlord or from a third party; he has for himself their milk, 
manure, and labour, and pays as interest on their purchase-money 
half the amount they produce in wool and young. The svil in the 
district under consideration varies so very much in quality that it is 
useless to strike an average rent. The result of my own observation is 
that land near a town pays as high a rent as land of the same quality 
in England, while land quite in the country seems in some cases to let 
for less. It must be remembered that owing to climate the amount 
of produce should be in excess of that in England—I think in the 
proportion of 3 to 2. The feeling of the landlords appears to be that 
a money rent is never so sure as a métayer rent. On the other 
hand, landlord and métayer very seldom agree as to what is the 
money value of the rent in kind which the latter pays. 

I said above that these tenures are applied to very different soils 
and to very different conditions of cultivation. In fact, the condi- 
tions could hardly be more various. In the valley of the Bidassoa, 
the “laya” is often used on the deep alluvial soil by the riverside. 
This is a mode of cultivation which would be superior to almost any 
other, did it not demand such an enormous expenditure of human 
labour. The “laya” is a two-pronged fork of steel or wrought iron, 
with a short handle put on sideways ; the prongs are at least two feet 
long. A strong man will take one of these instruments in each hand, he 
raises them above his head, plunges them deep into the ground, presses 
his feet on the top of each fork so as to drive them up to the hilt 
into the soil, then with a backward heave upturns the whole. 
Usually four or five men, with occasionally a woman or two in the 
middle, work together, and, striking and heaving simultaneously, 
turn up a long and deep furrow. In this culture neighbours assist 
each other. It is applicable only to the deepest soils, but the fields 
to which it is applied can easily be picked out by one who possesses 
an eye for agriculture. In the other districts of the Basque country 
ploughing is done by means of cows or oxen, but in the Béarnais 
districts horses, or mules, or asses are often used. The ploughs have 
been much improved of late years, and are often French adaptations 
of patterns by the best English makers. In the neighbourhood of 
the towns the métayers generally use oxen and the peasant pro- 
prietors cows for ploughing. The reason of this difference is that 
the métayer ekes out the profits of the farm by the labour of his oxen 
in hauling and carting, while the proprietor seldom works off his 
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farm, and cows are strong enough for field work, and give milk 
besides. A very large proportion of the land may be described as 
a hungry soil, requiring a great amount of manure, which the 
peasants often purchase at exorbitant rates, paying between three 
and four shillings for the cubic metre of fresh stable manure, besides 
having to fetch it from a considerable distance. They generally 
manure their fields well, and the great fault of their cultivation is 
want of care in cleaning the land. 

In the mountain valleys, and sometimes elsewhere, the farmer, 
whether proprietor or métayer, supplements his farming by buying or 
breeding a few sheep or cattle, which he grazes upon the mountain 
pastures in the summer and keeps indoors in the winter; the same 
mountain sides supplying him with fern and heath for litter for his 
cattle, and to supplement his straw or maize stalks as a material for 
manure. Along the coast where fern is wanting, the sand of the 
dunes is used for the same purpose, and with excellent results. For 
these rights of pasturing cattle and of cutting fern on the communal 
lands in the mountains, there is a’ slight difference in payment 
according to the wealth and the population of the commune or 
parish ; but I am assured that the following prices taken from a 
mountain parish with which I am well acquainted represent about 
the average sums paid. These are for— 


Fes. c. 
Horse, mule, or cow, per head, perannum 4 0 
Ten sheep . , ‘ “ 4 0 
Goats. ‘ . per head ss 1 0 
Asses , , . per head s 1 50 


Working horses or mules are generally charged a little less than the 
above prices. For the right of cutting fern 90 centimes per annum 
is charged to each family who cuts it. For cutting firewood (not 
timber trees), and, of course, under close restrictions, 9 francs for 
the rich, 5 frances for the poor per family, and nothing for the 
indigent. All this is arranged by the municipal council and the 
mayor of ‘each commune or parish. As said above, the charges are 
sometimes a little more or a little less ; but it is only the inhabitants 
of the commune who enjoy these privileges at such prices; to 
strangers, if allowed at all, the prices are much higher. Similar 
conditions prevail with regard to the sand on the coast. It is 
evident what a boon this is both to the small proprietor and to the 
métayer and farmer. 

Some years back the great object of the peasant proprietor seemed 
to be, not to get the largest possible return from ,his land, but to 
spend as little money as possible, and to hoard every coin he could 
lay hands upon. His little flock of sheep provided him with wool 
which he spun himself. I have often seen just so much wool clipped 
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off a sheep’s back as would suffice to make a pair of stockings or a 
vest which the owner might happen to require; and for this purpose 
the black sheep were the favourites, because their wool required no 
dye. Flax enough was grown to make all his homespun linen; 
the women beat out the fibre and spun the thread on the old distaff 
and spindle, and it was woven into sheets or napkins in the village. 
Cheese and various kinds of clotted or curdled milk were made from 
the produce of the sheep or goats; the bread, whether of maize, 
wheat, or rye, came from his own land; his potatoes, beans, and 
cabbages were of his own growth ; his wine or cider was, if possible, 
of his own manufacture. If any of these things failed, he did 
without them, if possible, or bartered with his neighbours. All his 
money he kept and laid by to purchase more land, if occasion 
offered ; nothing else but sheer necessity would induce him to part 
with it. There are still a few of these peasants left, but the general 
habits in this respect have much changed during the last twenty 
years. Good roads have opened up the country, railways skirt the 
district, savings-banks are extending; even the peasants have learnt 
the value of shares, and to prefer the secure interest of the funds or 
of mortgages to private hoarding. The money value of many 
articles has immensely risen, while that of corn and bread has 
decreased. Hence the peasant finds it cheaper to buy his bread 
and to sell other produce. The oven once attached to every farm- 
house is often quite disused, except for maize bread, which does not 
find a ready sale in towns, and consequently is seldom made by the 
bakers. Eggs, for instance, which some years back would fetch 
only 23d. the dozen after a weary tramp to the nearest market town, 
the peasant now gets 10d. a dozen for from men who collect them at 
his own door. The increased price of milk and the demand for 
butter has led to the extensive and increasing introduction of the 
Breton cow, too small to work like the native breed, but the sdle of 
whose milk and butter brings in a certain revenue. Ten or fifteen 
years back it was useless to ask for butter outside the towns; one 
was fortunate to find milk other than sheep’s or goat’s; now both 
butter and cow’s milk are to be obtained almost everywhere. Asso- 
ciations, too, for making improved cheese from the milk of many cows 
have been started with success. The increased demand for better 
produce of all kinds, better communications, and the return of 
successful emigrants (Americans they are generally called, though 
really native Basques), with capital sufficient to reclaim lands which 
can yield but little immediate return, are the chief of the causes 
which have combined to create a general prosperity, which makes it 
a pleasure to walk through the land and to converse with the 
peasants, but which at the same time renders it almost impossible to 
procure any satisfactory hired agricultural labour. As a rule, every 
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native agricultural labourer who is worth anything is employed as a 
cultivator with an interest in his own holding. 

But this great prosperity is largely owing to another condition, as 
to which the peasants have shown themselves far wiser both than 
the Government and than the majority of their superiors in educa- 
tion and in rank. Whatever may have been the case in past times, 
at present the peasants, whether proprietors or métayers, will not 
keep on their farms any hands beyond the number that can be 
profitably employed on, and fairly well kept by, the farm itself. All 
the rest emigrate: not necessarily to foreign parts—though the 
emigration to South America, and especially to La Plata, is very 
considerable, and would be yet larger were it not for the conscription 
and for obstacles placed in the way by Government—but to towns 
and to other spheres of labour. The superfluous boys take to what- 
ever other employments they have a taste for or can find an opening 
in; the too-numerous girls go out to service, or become dress- 
makers, or enter convents; almost any sacrifice is made by the 
parents to prevent the farm from having too many mouths to provide 
for. A larger proportion of this emigration comes, we are assured, 
from the peasant proprietors than from the métayers. One 
reason of this is, as stated above, that the métayer often makes a 
considerable portion of his earnings from the hire of himself and 
oxen for carting purposes in the neighbourhood of towns, and thus 
he has room for an extra hand or two; whereas the peasant 
proprietor generally keeps cows instead, and turns his attention 
wholly to the land. And thus I find the general opinion to be that 
while the métayer earns more from his personal labour, the land of 
the peasant proprietor produces more, because he is always at work 
on it. There seems, too, to be, from this emigration, a certain 
tendency, not very marked but constantly increasing, towards 
lessening the number of peasant proprietors. As yet thisis felt only 
in the neighbourhood of the towns. The life of a peasant proprietor 
is a very hard one in many respects. The whole family must both 
work hard and live hard to make it pay even under favourable 
circumstances. It requires a minute knowledge of all the details of 
local agriculture, a looking after every penny of expenditure, to make 
it really answer. And all this falls with peculiar hardship on the 
women of the family. They are compelled not only to take their 
full share of the field work, but when in the evening the men return 
and think of rest, the wife and daughters have all the household 
work to do. It is, as may be supposed, a kind of life which no one 
can take up successfully unless he, or she, has been accustomed to it 
from earliest childhood. If broken off for any length of time it is 
not easily resumed. Hence when sons or daughters from any cause 
migrate from the land to other trades, they comparatively seldom 
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return to peasant farming, whether as: proprietors or métayers ; and 
when at the death of the parents their share of the property falls to 
them, they either make arrangements to sell or mortgage, or let it 
to the member of the family who keeps the farm, or else on the 
métayer system or for a money rent to others. Once they have 
tasted the comparative ease and (shall we say) civilisation of artisan 
life in the towns, they seldom return to the farms as working 
proprietors. If, however, they remain in the parish as local artisans, 
they then take and cultivate their own portion. The village school- 
master, the smith, the carpenter, the miller, the baker, the inn- 
keeper, even the unmarried women and widows, the sempstresses and 
washerwomen, have often a plot of their own, which they cultivate 
at odd moments with the help of relatives and neighbours. Thus 
practically nearly every village artisan and petty shopkeeper is a 
farmer in some shape or other. Again, a certain number of the 
emigrants make a little money as tradesmen in the towns, or still 
larger sums in foreign countries. These often return to their native 
village and buy a farm or reclaim a portion of land, on which they 
do not work themselves, but let it either for rent or on the métayer 
system. In fact nearly all the more considerable improvements and 
reclamation of land have been done by this class; and thus it is that 
in some districts the working peasant proprietor seems slowly giving 
way either to the métayer or to the tenant farmer. 

It is frequently objected to peasant proprietorship that it wholly 
excludes the use of machinery and of steam power in agriculture ; 
but this is a mistake. A very considerable portion of the thresh- 
ing in this district is now done in the fields by portable steam- 
threshing machines. The machine travels from farm to farm, or 
rather from field to field, and the peasants arrange for it to thresh 
the crops of each farm in succession and in regular order ; if there 
be a moon they continue working all night. Two years ago I passed 
a steam machine at work in the fields about four miles from a village. 
In the afternoon it had moved to another field within sight ; late in the 
evening, when the moon was full, it was stationed in a field opposite 
to the inn ; and about three or four o’clock in the morning I was 
awaked by the shrill “Irrinz!” the Basque cry of triumph, which told 
that the night’s work was done. A few. hours later I saw the same 
machine being dragged by twelve oxen, and held on the outer side by 
as many men, up a mountain path which I had thought sufficiently 
steep for a man alone. My mental remark at the sight was, ‘‘ Now 
I understand how the Russian artillery crossed the Balkans.” In 
another village in a Béarnais district I saw an improved combined 
winnowing machine which the owner, a peasant proprietor, had 
bought at the last Paris Exhibition, whither he had gone as a kind of 
village delegate to get the best implement that was made. How they 
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got the machine through the narrow lanes by which it must have 
passed was a puzzle to me. Nor do small holdings prevent attention 
to breeding good stock. In the same village one man devoted himself 
to winning prizes with his mares and colts, and carried off a sufficient 
number to pay him well. He did not work his animals at all, nor 
was he a horse-dealer, but bred only for show and ‘sale. His only 
field was, to judge by the eye, from four to five acres. There isa 
similar state of things as regards fencing ; no ground is lost thereby. 
Where the land is really good every inch is cultivated, and not 
a fence is seen on the arable land. The boundaries between 
properties are marked by deeply sunk corner stones, and the paths 
are like those between a gardener’s beds. The only hedges are those 
which border the roads. A traditional agreement between the 
proprietors regulates the crops, so that wheat and maize, which ripen 
unequally, should not be too much intermixed, and that sheep and 
cattle may be fed on the stubble without too great risk of damage to 
the neighbour’s crops. 

Now I cannot easily conceive a whole population living in greater 
comfort than does this, especially in the mountain districts, nor with 
the wealth so well distributed among the greater number. Consul 
Bidwell, describing a parallel state of holdings and population in 
the Balearic Isles, though evidently somewhat prejudiced against 
it, yet concludes his chapter thus: “ While there are no large 
fortunes or large capitalists, it may safely be said that there is no 
actual want. It would, we think, be difficult to find in a population 
of similar size an equal number of persons whose necessaries of life, 
such as they are, are so generally provided for.”* Yet there are 
plenty of facts which show how narrow the margin is between 
prosperity and the most pinching want. It is nothing but excep- 
tional circumstances and the most careful thrift and self-sacrifice 
that have built up and maintain this prosperity. It is of old date in 
the Spanish Basque Provinces, which enjoyed every benefit of free 
trade, absence of arbitrary taxation, and an honest and economical 
local administration, when almost every other country of Europe was 
groaning under an opposite style of administration. In France, 
however, the older men of fifteen and twenty years ago have always 
spoken to me of the former times as times of misery, say, from 1815 
to 1830, or beyond. The popular songs of that date have the same 
imprint—an under-wail of misery runsthrough themall. One of the 
Basque songs is an allegory of the progress of Famine—personified as 
Peteri Sanz, the Holy Peter—through the country ; and it is as touch- 
ing in its way as Hood’s “Song of the Shirt,” and Freiligrath’s 
‘**Rupezahl.” The exceeding cheapness at which property sold at that 
time points in the same direction. I know of one small estate, lately 

1 Tike Balearic Islands. By C. T. Bidwell. London: Sampson Low. 1876. 
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bought for £300 per acre, which was then actually offered for nothing 
but the payment of the taxes and local dues upon it. Notwith- 
standing all the improvements and reclamations of late years, there 
are still indications of land having fallen out of cultivation. Often 
in walking over waste land I have caught my foot in old vine stocks, 
showing where a vineyard formerly was, and where by inquiry I 
have found that good wine was made when our armies passed in 
1813-14. _ In 1858, or thereabouts, when the frosts lasted some six 
weeks longer than usual into the spring, there was evident privation 
in one of the mountain districts. The peasants would not eat the 
seed corn, nor forestall the coming crop, nor dip into the hoarded 
money; but the sallow emaciated faces, the weakened walk, and the 
multiplied crowd round the convent walls told how hard the pinch 
was. It passed away, however, with the first summer crop and 
fruits, and I have seen nothing similar since. Still I repeat it is 
only by the strictest economy, and by rigorously sending off from the 
farm every useless mouth, that this prosperity is maintained. The 
peasant proprietor never seems to dream that his farm is to support 
an indefinite number of hands. Even at the risk of apprehension as 
deserters from the conscription, a large emigration takes place to 
foreign lands as well as to the towns. To give one instance of 
which all the facts are known to me. <A small peasant proprietor, 
within the last twelve years as his family grew up, has sent two sons 
to Montevideo, two daughters are in convents, a third in service; the 
rest of the family are just enough to work the farm. With the first 
hundred francs the girl saved in service she bought a young cow for 
the farm. Expressing my surprise to a widow that she could send 
her two boys off so far: ‘“‘ What could I do?” said she, “my 
daughter and I are enough for the work. I could not bear to see my 
sons in misery here. They can at least live well out there, and if 
they make a little money they will return.” So with many others. 
If a métayer finds his farm does not pay he throws it up. A widow 
had been seventeen years on a farm, and had saved money there. 
Her two sons took to artisan life; after a while the daughters, who 
with a-son-in-law did the work of the farm, died. She hired a man 
and a boy, and had nothing to complain of them as labourers, but at 
the end of the year she said, “I make nothing by it, their food and 
wages eat up all the profit,” and she left to live on her savings. It 
must always be remembered, too, that, as compared with England, soils 
of equal quality give a return of at least three to two. Thus when I 
expressed astonishment at potatoes being planted at the end of 
September, the answer was, “Oh, we don’t plant these to sell, but 
they will come big enough for us to eat through the winter, and we 
can sell all the rest.” 

But I have not yet mentioned the cardinal point on which turns 
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the question whether this prosperity can last or no. The great 
difficulty in estimating the real position and prosperity of the peasant 
proprietors lies in the answer to this question: How many of these 
seemingly prosperous peasant proprietors have their land mortgaged, 
and to what extent? Though I have been most kindly assisted in 
these inquiries by friends who have access to official documents, I 
can learn nothing perfectly certain on this head. A good deal of 
money is quietly lent among friends and neighbours to be employed 
on farms on mere promise or on personal security. But it is beyond 
doubt that in the neighbourhood of the towns, where the peasants 
and their families have discovered how easily money can be raised 
on land by mortgage, they have sometimes yielded too freely to the 
temptation. It has been stated to me by those who have every 
means of obtaining the best information, that in the neighbour- 
hood of the towns at least one-third of the peasant proprietors are 
more or less involved by mortgages on their property; but that the 
smaller proprietors of from 7 to 10 acres are not so much involved as 
the larger ones. In the mountain districts a good authority informs 
me that it is only one-tenth who have any mortgage at all on their 
land. How far the position of a proprietor with his land mortgaged 
is better or worse than that of a métayer is a most difficult question ; 
but on this question turns the future prosperity or decline of the 
system of peasant proprietorship here. When the interest of the 
mortgage exceeds a fair rent, it is evident that a money-lender is a 
far worse creditor than a landlord, and the resultant misery of the 
struggle before the forced selling of the land is far greater than that 
of quitting a rented holding. 

The culture and the products are of too varied a character in this 
district for the competition of foreign corn or cattle to affect it much. 
Increased facilities of the communications, which are yearly being 
improved, will far outweigh that. The rapid adoption of the 
Breton cows, as soon as the demand for milk and butter sprang up, 
proves that these peasants are not so ignorant and backward as they 
appear to those who can converse with them only in French, but 
that they are awake to their true interests. Nearly every farm and 
house is insured, although a reform is greatly needed of the 
insurance offices themselves. Cattle insurance societies were 
formed among the Basque peasants earlier, I believe, than in any 
other country. Though not in this district, which is not exposed to 
such ravages, yet in others the peasants insure against damage by 
hail and lightning. The cheese-making associations I have spoken 
of before show that peasant farming does not preclude either associa- 
tion or co-operation. 

The whole question, as it appears to me, turns upon what number 
of hands the land will really support. No small farm will support 
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in mature age, still less in the second generation, the whole family 
that may be brought up on it. Where there is no emigration, either 
to towns, or to other spheres of labour, or to foreign countries, there 
must be misery. I have seen this both at Madeira and in the Azores 
when emigration was prohibited, on the best soils in the best climate. 
In Gallicia, especially in the district of Poulevedra, the foristas became 
virtually proprietors of their land by prescription in 1763, all feudal 
dues were abolished in 1813, yet the population, the densest to the 
square mile in all Spain, continued in the greatest poverty. Now an 
extensive emigration is taking place, and their condition is slowly 
improving. Mr. Bidwell attributes the well-being of the peasant 
farmers of the Balearic Isles to emigration; and this I believe to 
be a necessary concomitant everywhere of prosperous peasant pro- 
prietorship, or even of peasant farming. 

I have said nothing of the tenure or sale of land, because in this 
particular district it has always been practically free, subject only to 
tithes, and to national and communal taxes assessed by the in- 
habitants themselves. In the ‘‘Cahier des veux et instructions des 
Basques-Frangais”’ to the States-General in 1789, they complain of 
“enormous feudal exactions” in two cases only, both on lands 
belonging to the convent of Roncesvalles,in Spain. These they say 
are the only cases; for the rest the land had been “from all time 
noble, that is to say, free and allodial.” In the Vallée d’Aspe the 
land was also always free. I have gone minutely through many of 
the archives and the general privileges from 1309 downwards. I 
have found variations in the prosperity from war, from impeded com- 
munications, and especially from temporary over-population, which 
continued until it has been relieved by emigration of some kind. In 
the most prosperous mountain villages (purely agricultural) the 
population is about the same as it was two centuries ago; near the 
towns, and where other industries have been introduced, it has much 
increased. 


WENtTWoRTH WEBSTER. 
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THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR IN LONDON. 


Tue heavy cost incurred by the metropolitan local authorities in 
giving effect to the provisions of the Artizans and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Act, 1875, has very naturally alarmed the London ratepayers. 
People are beginning to ask one another whether it is wise to provide 
one class of the community with dwellings at the public cost. They 
know very well that endeavours have been made by private associa- 
tions to-improve the house accommodation of the poor in London, 
and that these efforts have been commercially successful when com- 
bined with a due regard to economical considerations ; and they can 
see no reason why the local authorities should fail in an undertaking 
which has been successfully accomplished by private effort. 

Itis, however, a matter of necessity that the local authorities should 
deal with this question, as no other body is in a position to do so. 
The evil of overcrowded and otherwise unwholesome dwellings in 
London is one of great magnitude, and of extraordinary rapid growth. 
The increase of the population in London is at the rate of 40,000 a 
year, and the total increase during the last twenty-five years may 
be roughly stated as close on 600,000. It is, of course, impossible to 
speak with any accuracy of the amount of house accommodation 
provided by private enterprise and speculation to meet the require- 
ments of this increase of the population. But we shall be probably 
within the mark if we say that it does not amount, taken altogether, 
to more than sufficient for one-tenth of the whole increase. Under 
these circumstances Sir R. Cross was amply justified in asking 
Parliament to give to the local authorities powers to deal with this 
matter. 

The Act of 1875, known as Sir R. Cross’s Act, is faulty in some 
important details which we will presently specify, but the radical 
defect of the Act is the total want of regard for economical con- 
sideratioris which is apparent in most of its provisions. Sentimental 
considerations alone appear to have influenced the framers of this 
legislation. No doubt the proposition seemed simple enough. It 
had become necessary to clear large areas in London which contained 
houses unfit for human habitation, and power was accordingly given 
to the local authorities to acquire this property, pull down the houses, 
and lease the land with the condition attached that it should be 
devoted to workmen’s dwellings. The growth of London, the con- 
current pressure of commerce, and the gradual extension of the 
working classes from the central districts to the outskirts of London 
were facts seemingly ignored by the Legislature in making this last 
condition. And yet they have an important and even vital bearing 
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on this question. By the operation of these easily anticipated causes 
land in certain parts of London has increased so much in value that 
the local authorities cannot carry out the Act without imposing a 
heavy pecuniary loss on the ratepayers. For the owners have an 
undoubted right to receive compensation based upon the marketable 
value of the land in their possession. These considerations were 
urged in 1875 by gentlemen having considerable experience in 
building workmen’s dwellings. Mr. Jas. Moore, in writing of the 
work of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, said, “The 
Company has from the first paid a yearly dividend of 5 per cent. on 
its net profits, which is, 1 venture to submit, sufficient proof that 
well-directed commercial enterprise can succeed when private charity 
may fail.”’ And Mr. Gatliff at the same time drew attention to the 
difference in the cost of building workmen’s houses in London and 
in the suburbs. He stated “that the average ground-rent in London 
was 8d. per family per week, and in the country 3d. per family per 
week ; while the cost of houses was £34 per room’in the country, 
and £46 per room in London.” That difference in cost tells directly 
on.the rents, and the consequence is that a considerable number of 
the population who work in London now live in the suburbs, and 
take advantage of the cheap workmen’s trains which have been 
_established as part of the system of the local metropolitan railway 
traffic. 

The difficulty is entirely connected with the reconstruction of 
buildings on the areas which have been cleared. There can be no 
doubt as to the primary necessity of clearing aw ay the slums. The 
evil of overcrowded and unwholesome dw ellings i is patent. Any one 
who has but a slight acquaintance with London must, at one time 
or another, have had his attention drawn to the existence of filthy 
slums in close proximity to the houses of the wealthy. The contrast 
thus disclosed strikes the imagination; but houses and even whole 
areas of buildings which are utterly unfit for human habitation are 
to be found in all parts of London. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have fully admitted the 
existence of this evil in their official Reports. They state that the 
medical officers have made thirty-two Reports to them under the 
Artizans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1875. They are to the 
effect that the areas mentioned in them contain houses utterly unfit 
for human habitation, and that the sanitary defects are such that 
they cannot be remedied otherwise than by an improvement scheme 
for the rearrangemant and reconstruction of the streets and houses. 
The Metropolitan Board have only dealt with fifteen out of the 
thirty-two areas reported against, so that the remaining seventeen 
areas are left very much in the same filthy condition as described by 
the medical officers. 
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There can be only one opinion as to the absolute necessity for 
removing the rookeries in London which constitute a real scandal to 
our civilisation. There are, no doubt, tremendous difficulties in the 
way of dealing with this question, but they are not insuperable. We 
have no right to admit that the existence of these slums is a neces- 
sary evil incident to the pressure of life in great cities. 

As existing legislation has failed to provide a sufficient remedy, 
we must, if possible, discover all the causes which have contributed 
to this failure. In considering the question, it is needful to bear in 
mind the character and habits of the occupiers, as well as the con- 
dition of the places occupied by them. Of a certain number it is 
perfectly true to say that, whether from force of habit or from early 





=! associations, or from other causes, they are very unlikely to keep any 
‘ae. dwelling clean and tidy. A great deal may be done by supervision, 
ne as Miss Octavia Hill has shown, in the management of workmen’s 
: dwellings; but this kindly philanthropy can only be expected in 


a few very special instances. The fact remains true, that one of 
the great difficulties in the way of this social reform lies in the 
habits of the people who have grown up and passed their lives in 
3 these filthy habitations. This difficulty, indeed, would be well- 
ip nigh insuperable, if it was possible, or even desirable, to provide 


7B new dwellings for this class on the areas cleared of unwholesome 
ts habitations. 

ia If any measure of success is to attend the efforts being made to 
} E | improve the dwellings of the working class in London, the fact 


must be kept clearly in mind that the improvement in the condition 
of many of those who now occupy these rookeries must be a gradual 
i one. This will be at once apparent if we consider the course of 
Hh events which follows the demolition of houses of a low class. The 
great majority of the people displaced from them migrate into parts 
of the town contiguous to their old dwellings, thus increasing the 
| overcrowding, or else they remove to districts in the suburbs. 
Were it practicable to supply immediately other and improved 
house accbmmodation in lieu of the unwholesome dwellings destroyed, 
it would be found that the old occupiers would very rarely become 
tenants of the new buildings. They cannot afford the rent of the 
improved houses, and the amelioration in their condition brought 
about by the demolition of unwholesome dwellings is effected by a 
hie process of gradation. The highest paid artizans and labourers 
| occupy the new dwellings, and make room in the dwellings vacated 
by them for the class below them. 

If we consider the rents which are paid for rooms in the improved 
industrial dwellings, we may be sure that this is the process which 
will be most likely to occur. A practical proof will be found in the 
course of events which followed the demolition of certain houses in 
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the Whitechapel and Limehouse area. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works thus describe it in their Report :— 


‘*The houses in part of this area have been pulled down, and the ground has 
been lying idle for months; the inhabitants have gone elsewhere, and when, 
in the course of another year or more, improved dwellings have been erected, 
it is more than probable that, instead of being occupied by the people who 


previously lived on the spot, they will be occupied by others who have no par- 
ticular claim to that locality.” 


The evil of overcrowded and unwholesome dwellings is also owing 
in a great measure to the failure of the local authorities in London 
to make a due exercise of the authority which the law gives them. 
The Sanitary Acts, if put into operation, are quite sufficient to pre- 
serve the cleanliness and healthy condition of dwellings, provided 
that the arrangement of streets and houses in the different areas is 
such as will lend itself readily to sanitary regulations. It may be 
said with truth that, if there were a strong municipal governing 
body in London, or if the present local authorities had done their 
duty in the enforcement of the Sanitary Acts, there would not at 
this moment be so great a complaint with respect to: the over- 
crowding and dirt of some parts of the metropolis. The law gives 
full power to the local authorities to prevent overcrowding. They 
may inspect and may order whitewashing and cleansing of tene- 
ment houses; they may register them, may give notices of repair, 
and in default take proceedings before a magistrate, who can order 
any alterations, or shut up the house and inflict penalties. Any of 
their officers, any two medical men, the relieving officer, or any two 
inhabitants may bring the case before the local authority. 

It is thus perfectly clear that the local authorities in London 
have ready to their hand sufficient means to enforce the cleansing of 
houses. They can prevent overcrowding and abate other nuisances 
if they choose to put the sanitary regulations in force. 

In addition, however, to the Sanitary Acts, they have under the 
Torrens Act, 1868, full power to repair or demolish any premises in 
a condition or state dangerous to health, and they can charge the 
expense on the owner of the property. But the powers under this 
Act are seldom exercised by the local authorities. The operation of 
the Act is left in the hands of the vestries; and it may be that the 
reason why it is not more generally enforced is owing to the fact that 
many of the members of these smaller local bodies are themselves 
owners of property which would have to be condemned if the Act 
were strictly enforced. 

Another possible reason for the neglect to enforce the Act is 
connected with the cost of working it, which is charged on the 
local rate of each district. The Metropolitan Board of Works, on 
the other hand, can clear large areas and effect improvements under 
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the Artizans’ Act of 1875, charging the cost on the whole metro- 
polis. Itis not likely that the vestries will charge the rates of 
their own. poorer districts for this purpose when the work can be 
done by the Metropolitan Board at the expense of the whole of 
London. 

Under these circumstances the suggestion does not appear un- 
reasonable that it would be advisable to place the working of these 
Acts in the hands of the latter authority, more especially as the 
Torrens Act of 1868, and the Artizans and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act, 1875, seek to attain the same object, the difference between 
them being simply one of procedure. The Artizans’ Act: was intro- 
duced by Sir Richard Cross with the view of giving power to local 
authorities to make improvement schemes for large areas, of which 
the sanitary defects were reported to be of such a character as to 
necessitate a rearrangement of streets and houses. The necessity 
for some legislative enactment of this character was apparent, but 
the result of the working of the Act has been exceedingly disap- 
pointing. It has in great measure failed to effect the object for 
which it was passed, and has secured what can only be called a very 
partial and unsatisfactory remedy at a ruinous cost to the ratepayers. 
The cause of this expense has already been noticed, and it will 
suffice to quote the following passage from the Report of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works descriptive of the working of the Act :— 


**In conclusion it may be mentioned that the cost of the schemes which 
have been carried into effect has hitherto largely exceeded the estimate. On 
the six areas which have been sold to the Peabody trustees, it is estimated that 
the Board will lose the large sum of £643,461, which, however, will be reduced 
by about £81,400, the value of the land retained for recoupment.” 


A committee representing some of the more important vestries in 
London are equally severe in their condemnation of the Act. They 
say— 


“*The result of the operation of the Act during five years has been that 
about nine acres of land have been brought under its operation at a cost of 
£80,000 aw acre, and have been sold for about £10,000 an acre, leaving a loss 


to the metropolitan ratepayers of £70,000 an acre, or a total loss in reference 
to these six schemes of £362,061.” 


The process during these years has been one simply of demolition— 
the houses have been pulled down, and the tenants forced to find 
accommodation elsewhere. There has been no reconstruction; and 
the rebuilding which is now progressing on the land purchased by 
the Peabody trustees is evidently taken in hand too sate to be of 
any service to the people displaced by the demolition in 1877 or 
1878. 

This fact has been recognised, and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works has been given power under the Amending Act of 1879 to 
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provide accommodation for the working class displaced, at some place 
other than within the area comprised in the improvement scheme. 
This provision is a step in the right direction; but the principle 
must be carried further. It is essential that a commercial rather 
than a philanthropic view should be taken of this question. The 
houses must be made to pay the cost of their erection if the Act is 
not to be a complete failure; and it will continue to be a failure, 
justifying the arguments of those who inveigh against this legisla- 
tion as socialistic, if we continue to permit land which may be let 
for 1s. 3d. the superficial foot for commercial purposes, and sold at 
a proportionate price, to be devoted for ever to purposes which will 
reduce its letting value to 3d. a foot. 

The local authorities should have full and unfettered discretion in 
judging as to the proportion of workmen’s dwellings required in 
each case, and as to the best manner of providing the accommodation. 
There seems to be no good reason why they should not themselves 
build if they find that they can dispose of the land on building 
leases to other parties only at a great loss to the ratepayers. The 
local authority in the metropolis, which has the duty of carrying 
out the Act, may not have the full confidence of the public, but we 
have to deal with things as we find them. We have no other authority 
in the metropolis’ than the Metropolitan Board capable of carrying 
out the Act, and it is possible that we may encourage them to throw 
more vigour’into the work if we furnish them with powers less 
restricted than those now conferred upon them. 

\/ The principle of the assessment of compensation, and the system 
of arbitration under the Act have also added to the expense. The 
Legislature seems to have paid more regard to the interests of owners 
of defective house property in the slums of the metropolis than to 
the just requirements of the public. Every precaution was taken 
by Parliament to insure the payment of a full compensation to 
owners of property required for the purposes of the “Act, and the 
local authorities have been compelled to give as much com- 
pensation for the demolition of the worst class of property as they 
have to pay under ordinary circumstances for good property, which 
they purchase from time to time for the purpose of making public 
improvements. In a statement submitted to the Home Office, dated 
August 1, 1879, the Metropolitan Board of Works say— 

‘‘Numerous instances might be given in which compensation appears to 
have been awarded without reference to the fact that the property was in such 
a condition as to endanger the public health; but it may suffice to make 
specific mention of one typical case which occurred in the Great Wild Street 
area, where an interest which, if the considerations here urged could have been 


acted upon would have been valued at £500, was compensated under the arbi- 
trator’s award to the extent of £3,500.” 





(1) The Commissioners of Sewers administer the Artizan’s Dwellings Act, 1875, in 
the City of London. 
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This letter had the effect of inducing the Government to introduce 
a Bill directing the arbitrator, if satisfied that premises are 
unhealthy, overcrowded, or in such a condition as to be a nuisance, 
to deduct in valuing them the estimated expense of abating the 
nuisance. The Bill became law in 1879, and its provisions contain, 
without doubt, a valuable improvement in the system of assessing 
compensation in these cases. But it will be well further to extend 
this principle. Compensation should never be assessed on the basis 
of rental in the case of houses condemned by the local authority as 
unfit for human habitation. In adopting the basis of rental in the 
case of property thus described, a direct encouragement is given to 
owners to overcrowd their houses, and make no expenditure either 
on cleansing or repairs. Owners of property, whether freeholders or 
leaseholders, have full power to cause their property to be kept in a 
cleanly condition, and it is a perfectly just application of a sound 
principle to enact that compensation shall only be assessed on the 
value of the land, and of the materials, when it is necessary to 
demolish and reconstruct houses which have been permitted to fall 
into a condition prejudicial to the health of the community. But 
this change in the law will not enable the local authorities to escape 
a heavy pecuniary loss if they build workmen’s houses on land which 
commands a high value for commercial purposes. 

The system of arbitration is also answerable for much of the delay 
and expense in carrying out the Act. Under the present arrange- 
ments the local authorities may possibly have to argue a case before 
three tribunals prior to completion of purchase. In the first place, 
the arbitrator inquires into the claims for compensation, and makes 
a provisional award, to which the claimants may object. Another 
delay, and a further inquiry must then be held. 

When the arbitrator gives a final award, any dissatisfied owner, 
whose claim exceeds £500, may appeal to a jury against it. The 
following case illustrates the delay which frequently occurs: The 
owner was served with notice by the local authority on the Ist 
of December, 1876. Occupiers had notice on June 11, 1877, and on 
May 13, 1878, owner had notice to send in his claim. This was 
done on July 30. Provisional award was made on May 1, 1879, to 
which objection was made on June 14. The case came before 
arbitrator for final award on June 25, 1879, and was decided on 
appeal, August 27, 1879. There seems to be no reason for this 
undue delay and expense. Under the Lands Clauses Act there is a 
moore simple and speedy process for the compulsory purchase of land. 
The rights of property will be safe enough, and we shall secure the 
more economical and efficient working of the Artizans’ Act if one 
strong tribunal is appointed whose award in disputed cases shall be 
final. 
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It is exceedingly unfortunate that the Legislature should have 
imposed conditions upon the local authorities which effectually hinder 
them from effecting improvements in the dwellings of the poor in 
London, except at an enormous cost to the ratepayers, who are many 
of them in as struggling a condition as those whom it is sought to 
assist at the public cost. 

When the local authorities find it necessary in the interests of 
health and decency to apply the provisions of the Artizans’ Act of 
1875 to an area of dwellings in London they are confronted by 
the difficulties, delays, and expenses which have been described. As 
has been shown there is no real reason why the local authorities 
should find themselves thus hampered. The question has been 
satisfactorily solved. Several companies have invested private 
capital in the erection of workmen’s dwellings, and have made these 
investments remunerative. Sir Sydney Waterlow’s Company, the 
Artizans and Labourers’ Dwellings Company, and other smaller 
associations, have acquired land in London, have built thereon work- 
men’s dwellings, and regularly pay their shareholders a fairly- 
earned dividend of from 4 to 5 per cent. They certainly would 
not have been in a position to do this if they had acquired 
land having a very high commercial value, and devoted it to dwell- 
ings for the labouring classes. But the local authorities have 
been compelled in various ways to do this very thing. They have 
bought land, as we have seen, dearly, and resold it for a sixth of its 
value to the Peabody trustees, who, having acquired the land cheaply, 
will have no difficulty in obtaining a fair return for the capital 
invested in building workmen’s dwellings upon it. 

If this legislation is to have any satisfactory result some local 
authority must have more liberty in dealing with the land acquired 
by the demolition of houses under the Artizans’ Act, 1875. It may 
be said that there is no local authority in London which can be 
trusted with these large powers, and it must be acknowledged that 
the absence of any really strong and representative local authority 
for London is a continual stumbling-block in the way of many 
urgent reforms which are needed in the internal government of the 
metropolis. The present question is one, however, which cannot 
wait for a reform in local government which is problematical, and 
must at any rate be distant. We must work with the instruments 
which we have ready to our hand. The instrument in this case may 
be a weak and uncertain one, but it will be better to make a fair 
trial with it than to continue a system imposing conditions which 
make the improvement of the dwellings of the labouring classes in 
London difficult, if not impracticable. 

In the absence of any single municipal authority for the whole of 
London, we hold that the Metropolitan Board of Works should be 
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the executive authority within the area of the metropolis charged 
with the duty of administering the Torrens Act, 1868, as well 
as the Artizans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 
1875. The first Act is the most convenient when it is necessary 
to deal with single houses, and the latter Act gives power to 
deal with large areas. By concentrating the duty of adminis- 
tering these Acts in the hands of one authority, we shall remove 
the inducements which now encourage the vestries to neglect 
the administration of the Torrens Act, 1868, with the view of 
throwing the responsibility of effecting reforms upon the Metro- 
politan Board, more especially if the cost of work under both Acts 
is made a charge upon the common fund of the metropolis. The 
amendments in the method of assessing compensation and in the 
system of arbitration which have been recommended will, if carried 
into effect, largely contribute to effect a reduction in the expense of 
working the Act of 1875. But the value of land in London is at 
the bottom of the whole matter; and it is evident that unless we 
give the local authorities full discretion to act in this matter upon 
sound commercial principles, we shall fail to solve in a satisfactory 
manner a question which is of great and pressing importance. 

In support of the views advocated in this Paper, we would draw 
attention to some comparisons between the Glasgow Improvements 
Act, 1866, and the Artizans’ Dwellings Act, 1875, and the adminis- 
tration of those Acts. 

These comparisons have been furnished us by Mr. C. 8. Loch, 
Secretary to the Charity Organization Society, who has lately made 
inquiries on the spot into the working of the Glasgow Act. 

1. By the Glasgow Act (Clause 28) the trustees cannot eject within 
six months any number of the labouring classes exceeding five 
hundred, without a certificate from the sheriff that sufficient accom- 
modation exists within the city, or its immediate neighbourhood, for 
the population displaced.’ 

To ascertain the actual number of empty and available tenements 
within the boundary, within half a mile of the boundary, and within 
half a mile radius outside the boundary, suitable for the labouring 
and artizan class, a careful census was taken by the police. Thus 
information was obtained with respect to the whole of Glasgow from 
time to time, in the carrying out of the Act. 

Secondly, the restrictions are more lenient. The Act of 1875 
requires that accommodation shall be provided for at least as many 
persons of the working class as may be displaced in the area, in 
suitable dwellings which, unless there are any special reasons to the 
contrary, shall be situate within the limits of the same area, or in 


(1) See House Accommodation Provided for Displaced Population. Mr. James Morri- 
son, April, 1877. 
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the vicinity thereof. And the Act of 1875 requires that if it be 
proved to the satisfaction of the confirming authority, that equally 
convenient accommodation can be provided for any persons of the 
working class displaced at some other place than within the area, or 
the immediate vicinity thereof, schemes may be authorised or modi- 
fied making such arrangements for accommodation. 

Thus all the work between 1875 and 1879 has proceeded on a 
wrong assumption, viz. that all should be replaced on the spot. 
Since 1879 the grant to the Peabody trustees has been made on this 
wrong assumption, as if the necessity of passing the Act of 1879 had 
not shown that the replacement of a number equal to those dis- 
placed was entirely wrong. And now there is no reason for believing 
that any census of vacant or available dwellings has, since 1879, been 
taken, by which it could be shown how far, in London as a whole, 
accommodation was available for those displaced. Yet all this 
information regarding the working of the Glasgow Act was at hand 
in 1874, and there was evidence then in Glasgow to show that dis- 
persion of the low class population had reduced crime, and that 
those displaced, although paying higher rent elsewhere, were satis- 
fied with enforced displacement. 

2. The Glasgow trustees deemed it politic to purchase the pro- 
perties as far as possible by private negotiations. The various 
proprietors or their agents were waited on by an employé of the 
trust, and offers solicited, on obtaining which the property was 
inspected and valued by two of the trustees with competent assist- 
ance; and on their report the committee either accepted or declined 
the offer made. 

On the other hand, the proceedings under the Act of 1875 are 
very public. An official representation is first made which is pro- 
bably known by all the property holders in the district. Then this 
is followed by the formation of schemes, publication of the same for 
three weeks, serving of notices on every owner or reputed owner, pre- 
sentation of petition to Local Government Board or Home Office by 
the local authority, public local inquiry with report, provisional 
order, and final confirmation by Act of Parliament. 

The Glasgow people considered the whole of the work was to be 
done by them, and arranged accordingly. In London the Act 
necessitates a series of disconnected schemes considered and dealt 
with separately. In Glasgow the purchase was done as private 
individuals, or companies armed with compulsory powers would do 
it. In London the Act necessitates a publicity that tempts the 
raising of prices. 

3. At Glasgow the trustees, unwilling to push reconstruction too 
quickly, and knowing that a long period must elapse before the 
scheme would be completed, expended large sums on temporary 
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remedies—whitewashing, ventilating, purifying, &c. The most 
important of these operations consisted in the demolition of the 
worst houses. They displaced in the four years ending 1874 about 
1,524 persons. 

Nothing like this is contemplated by the Act of 1875. Yet there 
is probably no better plan of commencing the series of changes 
necessary for the displacement of the people and the replacement of 
proper houses. 

In December, 1878, the sanitary inspectors, acting under Dr. 
Liddell, of Whitechapel, reported that the houses bought by the 
Board were uninhabited, and in a state unfit for habitation, showing 
that the Board had not taken temporary preventive measures, such 
as those in Glasgow. 

4. Without close supervision the pulling down of houses in 
Glasgow would not have spread the population who cling to their 
old haunts as long as possible, and the density would have been 
intensified by overcrowding two or more families in one house to 
the detriment of the health of all; but the supervision of the sani- 
tary inspectors, and the prosecutions before the magistrate for such 
practices have reduced this to a point so low as almost to imply 
extinction shortly. 

Evidence from Whitechapel and Great Wild Street would lead 
one to suppose that the people displaced have gone right away in 
London. This has been the practical result of the Act. But the 
aim of it was not to spread the population, but to replace it. 

5. In Glasgow the trustees have provided, to some extent, house 
accommodation for the poorest class by the erection of 9,318 houses 
of one apartment, making provision: in the ordinary ratio for a 
population of 46,590. 

Now, in London, the Peabody trustees are going to build only 
sixty single rooms on the Whitechapel and Limehouse area, and the 
various dwelling associations make little provision of this kind. 
Yet it is obvious that, if the inhabitants of the slums are to be 
lodged, those, namely, who earn least and have most uncertain work, 
a large quantity of single rooms must be provided, the rent of which 
persons earning 20s. a week and less will be able to pay. 

From a study of these comparisons it is evident that had the 
Glasgow trustees had to put in force the Artizans’ Dwellings Act of 
1875, they must, as a matter of necessity, have failed in effecting 
any great improvement in the dwellings of the labouring classes. 
At the same time the Metropolitan Board of Works might possibly, 
by more carefully considering the needs of the metropolis as a whole, 
and by carrying out the required changes more gradually, have made 
the Act of 1875 less inefficient. 


Henry R. Branp. 
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GLoomy and threatening as the past year has been for Europe, it 
closes less unfavourably than might have been expected. The 
change of government in England promised to be beneficial for our 
own country and empire, but could not be viewed without apprehen- 
sion when it was remembered that our policy in Eastern Europe 
would be determined by a statesman so much swayed by religious 
fanaticism and blind antipathy to a certain race. The treaty of 
Berlin had given satisfaction to no one, certainly not to Positivists. 
But whether the peace which followed was or was not accompanied 
by a complete execution of the provisions of the treaty, was a matter 
of very trifling consequence in comparison with the fact that there 
was peace. The commencement of the war by Russia had been a 
crime, not so much because it was an unjust and hypocritical attempt 
at territorial aggrandisement, as because it was likely to reopen 
strife in the West, and precipitate a tremendous struggle which 
might otherwise be postponed, possibly even averted. The danger 
was recognised by every one. Whether it was tided over by the 
wisdom of statesmen or by mere good fortune, it is not profitable to 
discuss now. Probably the materials for judging are not and will 
not be for sometime yet in the hands of the public. It is enough 
that it was tided over, and that, contrary to all expectation, the 
Western nations, though armed to the teeth, and each from sheer 
nervousness constantly.on the point of striking lest it should be 
struck, looked on while the two semi-barbarous powers of Eastern 
Europe fought out their quarrel. The settlement, I say, was an 
unsatisfactory one, marked in its every feature by rapacity and 
hypocrisy. Still peace had been reached again, and to preserve the 
new status quo became as much the duty of every sensible statesman 
as it had been to maintain the old one. 

It makes one shudder to think that this fortunate and unhoped- 
for respite for Europe was again troubled, the peace, or truce, so 
essential to the highest interests of civilisation was again risked, 
the general conflagration was again almost lighted up, by the reck- 
less sentimentality and fanaticism of the Prime Minister of England. 
The objects were firstly to increase the territory of Greece, a change 
in itself legitimate and desirable, but not one for which any wise 
statesman would feel justified in running the risk of war; and, 
secondly, to hand over to a little barbarous tribe, which by the 
accident of its Christianity had secured the special favour of Mr. 
Gladstone, a district inhabited by men of another race and another 
religion, who protested against being bought and sold like sheep to 
suit the convenience of haggling plenipotentiaries. For this it was 


(1) This article formed part of the Annual Postivist Address delivered Jan. Ist, 1881. 
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that a match was again thrust into the European powder magazine. 
Fortunately the explosion has for the present been averted. France, 
Germany, and Austria showed manifest reluctance to be dragged 
into the naval demonstration, and would have nothing to do with 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to blockade Smyrna. The result of all 
this blustering diplomacy has therefore been ridiculously small. The 
Albanians have been robbed of a morsel of territory for the benefit 
of Montenegro, but the claims of Greece have not been conceded. 

Putting aside the humiliation this brought upon our country, 
and the discredit inflicted upon the European concert, it is difficult 
to imagine a more terrible responsibility than our minister has 
thus incurred. Tke Greeks were acquiescing like sensible people 
in the disappointment of the hopes raised by the treaty of Berlin, 
when Mr. Gladstone came into office and stirred them up by his 
promises of support to challenge the very superior strength of 
Turkey. A little nation, which I hope and believe has a future 
before it not unworthy of its glorious past, but whose chief needs 
just now are good domestic government and economical administra- 
tion of its finances, has been incited to plunge into vast expenditure, 
a large portion of its very unwarlike population has been called 
away from industrial pursuits to form an army, and, what is worse, 
the excitable and somewhat boastful temper of the people has been 
worked up to such a point of effervescence, that we are assured 
Greece must either attack Turkey, with or without allies, or there 
will be a revolution. If she takes the former course it is certain 
immediately to be followed by an insurrection in Roumelia, which 
again would precipatate the collision between Austria and Russia, 
so dreaded by all the prudent statesmen of Europe. These are the 
risks that our ruler has faced with a light heart. It is something 
that the autumn has been tided over, and that the naval demonstra- 
tion has come toa harmless if somewhat ridiculous conclusion. We 
must hope that during the winter Greece will reflect, and finding 
nerself deluded, will have the sense to disarm, leaving the shame to 
be borne by those who have deluded her. 

But it may be that we have played with the fire once too often, 
and that the year we are now beginning is destined to see the 
final dismemberment of Turkey. Much as we may regret for the 
sake of Eastern Europe itself that it should be scrambled for by the 
rival ambitions of overgrown empires, a still graver fear must weigh 
upon us when we reflect on the dangers which will threaten the 
more advanced civilisation of the West. Spoliation in one quarter 
will be closely followed by a claim for compensation in another. If 
Russia and Austria, with or without quarrelling over it, partition 
the provinces of Turkey, Germany will assuredly indemnify herself 
at the expense of some feeble nation whose territory would con- 
veniently round off her frontier. This has been the process which 
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Europe has witnessed again and again, and we have absolutely no 
warrant for expecting that it would not be repeated. It is hardly 
probable that such a disturbance of the balance of power in the 
West would be acquiesced in by France or England, and a war would 
ensue which might arrest European progress for a generation. Yet 
it would be the least of evils. For the absorption of an old and 
respectable nation, peaceful and unoffending in its policy, orderly in 
its internal government, by the very fact of its smallness coming 
nearer to the ideal of civic society than the overgrown population of 
large states ; a country which has deserved well of Europe in the 
past, as the bulwark of political liberty and the shelter of free 
thought anda free press; the country, in short, of William the Silent 
and Spinoza, the asylum of Des Cartes and Locke; that such a 
country should drop from its honourable rank as a free member ot 
the European confederation to be ground flat in the dull mill of 
Prussian bureaucracy and militarism; this, I say, would be a 
calamity far out-weighing the extinction of twenty Bulgarian or 
Bosnian nationalities ; and the English minister who should have the 
folly to give occasion for it, or the cowardice to acquiesce in it, would 
leave a dishonoured name behind him in the history of his country. 
To prevent this and other such disasters to the West it is essential 
that the Turkish Empire should be left to settle itself without any 
interference from outside. And, to put the matter more generally, 
whatever evils exist in Europe, there is none so mischievous, so in- 
tolerable, that an attempt to redress it by physical force would not 
be a greater evil. There is now only one cause for which it is right 
or wise that any nation in Europe should draw the sword; and that 
is to prevent other nations drawing it. The malady of Europe is an 
intellectual and moral one; it can be cured or alleviated only by 
intellectual and moral remedies, There are at present the widest 
differences in opinion as to what is right or wrong in international 
matters. These differences exist perhaps most markedly between 
thoroughly well-meaning people. The greatest misery, the wildest 
and most irreparable mischief, may be, and very likely will be, 
brought about for the sake of such ideas as liberty, nationality, 
sacredness of treaties, historical justice, commercial development, or, 
finally, the communication of the blessings of civilisation to back- 
ward races. All these principles have their good side, and any one 
of them is capable of exciting a perfectly disinterested enthusiasm. 
But it is certain that they may easily come into collision with one 
another, and that there is not at present anything like agreement 
even among the most well-meaning people as to their respective im- 
portance and the true way of adjusting them relatively to one another. 
Of course such agreement, even when arrived at in principle, will 
leave room for dispute as to secondary deductions, and will also have 
to contend with evil passions and selfish interests. Still, when some 
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coherent system of principles is generally accepted, a very great step 
will have been made, and human providence will have a much better 
chance of guiding the world aright. That, however, is a point we 
have not yet reached. There can in future be no general acceptance 
of any doctrines except so far as they are scientifically demonstrated. 
Now, it is only within the last fifty years that sociology and morals 
have been constituted as sciences, and there is much still to be done 
in thinking out, developing, and applying them. Until they are 
more yonkected and more widely appreciated there is no chance of 
general agreement on even the most elementary questions of politics, 
whether national or international. 

Now what we Positivists believe and urge is, that since there is a 
prospect of arriving before very long at a body of demonstrated 
principles, sufficiently complete for useful application to concrete 
politics, and consequently of obtaining a sufficiently general assent to 
those principles, it is very undesirable that there should be in the 
meantime any attempt to settle the various difficult questions in 
Europe by blind force. Not only does this involve terrible misery 
and waste, but it means that some of those struggling ideas which I 
mentioned just now will by violence acquire undue and unnatural 
weight, while others equally valuable will be as unnaturally depressed 
or crushed. The ultimate application of scientific principles would 
thus be rendered all the more difficult and distant in proportion as 
natural growth had been interfered with by crude theorising, 
impatience, and violence. Hence we say that the aim of wise, practical 
statesmen should be to maintain the status quo provisionally. 

Discouraging and alarming as is the present state of Europe if we 
look at the enormous and unexampled development of armies and the 
distrust which reigns between all the Powers, there are three con- 
siderations which may give us hope that these threatening clouds, 
whether they burst or not, will not overshadow us quite so long as is 
generally expected. 

It would be indeed hard to take any other than a despairing view 
of the future, if the military system introduced by Prussia, and now 
extended so widely throughout Europe, seemed likely to be perma- 
nent. But let us nition as the first element of hope, that with all 
this drilling and soldiering, in spite of universal conscription and 
barrack life, the population of Europe is not being militarised in 
spirit. It is not learning to delight in war or to be attracted to the 
profession of arms. On the contrary, it is becoming more industrial. 
There never was a time when dislike of military service was so 
strong and so universal. In France, even the rich and idle class 
despise it, while no inducement can be found powerful enough to 
tempt the private, whose term of service has expired, to re-enlist as 
a non-commissioned officer. Germany is the home of the new system. 
It is the only country in Europe where a purely military caste still 
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survives. The majority of the population have been broken to the 
conscription for three generations. Extraordinary pains have been 
taken, not only by the Government, but by the literary class, to 
train public opinion and sentiment in conformity with the military 
ideal, so that the duty of the soldier shall be regarded as the most 
sacred of all duties, and the honour of arms as the highest type of 
honour. Yet even in Germany, poor backward Germany, the mass 
of the people are notoriously sick of militarism, while an important 
and rapidly increasing party denounce it as a crime against social 
progress. These are encouraging facts, and may reassure us against 
the dread that European manners will be permanently depraved by 
the extraordinary development of warlike activity during the last 
fifteen years. 

A second consideration is the manifest if not very rapid growth 
of a sense of solidarity between the various component members of 
the European commonwealth. Inherited first from the Roman in- 
corporation, re-established by Charlemagne, fostered by the medieval 
Papacy, conceived as systematic by Henri Quatre, caricatured and 
discredited by Napoleon I. and the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance, 
and at length clearly defined and proclaimed by Auguste Comte, 
this solidarity is beginning to reveal itself to the consciousness of the 
West. The European concert, of which we have heard so much 
lately, may not have been very hearty or have accomplished very 
great things. But the mere fact that all the Powers have felt com- 
pelled to appear to cling to it, the general conviction that no safety 
lay outside of it, the real check it has imposed on the ardent fanati- 
cism of some and the restless cupidity of others—all these are 
evidences of the growth of an idea to which we must mainly look 
for the peaceful regulation of Europe in the future. 

And this brings us to the third of the considerations to which I 
just now alluded. In proportion as partial combinations are super- 
seded, and the European concert is strengthened and recognised as 
a permanent institution, we may expect with certainty that inter- 
national relations will be regulated more in accordance with justice 
and the common welfare. It is as impossible for nations as for in- 
dividuals to co-operate permanently on any other principle. At 
bottom there is not a single nation in Europe at the present moment, 
however strong, however self-reliant, which would not gain by such 
a mutual sacrifice of conflicting interests, nay, which does not stand 
in urgent need of it. Take the strongest of all, Germany. All her 
neighbours can see what a terrible blunder she committed in annex- 
ing Alsace and Lorraine. I do not despair of seeing her voluntarily 
retrace her steps. She has, by all accounts, made no progress what- 
ever in winning the affections of the conquered provinces. France 
would pay almost any ransom to purchase their liberation. And so 
thoroughly pacific is the French population that all fear of a war of 
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revenge would then be absolutely at an end. What security com- 
parable to this is afforded by the possession of Metz and Strasbourg ? 
Both nations might and would reduce their armies to the compara- 
tively moderate scale which satisfied them fifteen years ago. And 
all Europe would hasten to follow their example. 

Now what stands between us and the realisation of this blissful 
vision ? Two forces only: the military pride of the German aris- 
tocracy, and the crazy theories of German professors. But the mass 
of the people will not always submit to be dragooned by the one or 
made ridiculous by the other. When the hero of the aristocracy is 
said to be revolving a scheme for brigading the whole working class 

; into something like a gigantic benefit society, if not a phalanstery, 
1 the funds and operations of which the Government will be kind 
enough to manage, we may be sure that he regards the existing 
system as almost in its death-throes. And when the most German 
of the professors carries his theories to the length of screaming for 
a new persecution of the Jews in order to purge the Fatherland from 
a non-T'eutonic race, we may hope that the reaction against such a 
grotesque fanaticism is not far off. Because kings and aristocracies 
with their military traditions have been slow to disgorge territorial 
conquests, it does not follow that industrial republics will be equally 
obstinate in disregarding the dictates of justice and their own obvi- 
ous interest. When the mass of the German people realise that the 
intolerable load under which they stagger is entirely due to the un- 
just detention of the French provinces, and that France would rather 
redeem them than fight for them, I believe they will not hesitate. 

The principal barrier, then, between Europe as it is and Europe as 
it might be and ought to be is after all a comparatively limited and 
manageableone. It may be swept away very soon and very suddenly, 
and its disappearance would be followed by an immediate and very 
considerable alleviation of the evils now tasking our endurance. 
The man who is suffering from a sharp fever or a severe wound is 
assuredly, in an anxious and critical state; but yet it may not bea 
at case for despondency and despair, as when some vital organ is im- 
be paired or the constitution is worn out. With good luck and wise 
if treatment the patient may, in a few weeks or months, be well and 
Hs strong. The malady of excessive armaments under which Europe 
Me now labours is acute and dangerous, but it admits of a radical cure. 
| The remedy is evident and well known, and we may hope that the 
resolution to adopt it will not be long delayed. 
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My predecessor in this place last year dwelt on the two questions 
which then had most pressing interest for Englishmen—the Afghan 
and Zulu wars. It is a matter for deep satisfaction that the verdict 
of the constituencies at the general election was an emphatic con- 
demnation of those atrocious crimes. Unfortunately, the new 
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Government has very imperfectly executed the mandate it received 
from the electors. It is not worth while inquiring here why the 
Afghan war was not brought to a speedy conclusion ; why unjustifi- 
able pretensions were not frankly withdrawn; why a British army 
still occupies Candahar? The Liberal Government has distinctly 
fallen short of the professions it made in opposition, and is fully 
responsible for the bloodiest battle of the whole war, and for any 
calamities to ourselves or the unfortunate Afghans which may yet 
ensue. 

* The policy of the Liberal Government in South Africa has been 
even more reprehensible. It has, in fact, been identical with that of 
the late Government. This is the more discreditable, because their 
condemnation of the conduct of their predecessors had been un- 
equivocal, and they were as distinctly pledged as men could be to 
reverse it. Not only have they maintained it, but by keeping 
Sir Bartle Frere at his post they have made themselves responsible 
for the infamous war of spoliation which he hastened to get up 
against the Basutos. As for the Boers of the Transvaal, I venture 
to say that they have the ardent sympathy of all Positivists in their 
resolution to resist our lawless annexation by arms. None of us 
can have read without shame the appeal to Englund now circulat- 
ing in Holland. Would that there were any chance of the 
Kuropean concert being brought to bear on our shameless rapacity. 

On comparing the feeling expressed by the constituencies at the 
election with the policy since pursued in Afghanistan and South 
Africa, we are obliged to say that our governing classes, to whichever 
party they belong, are distinctly less disposed than the mass of the 
people to subordinate politics to morals. Painful and mortifying as 
are the immediate results, we may console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that power will in future rest more and more with the class most 
amenable to moral considerations. 

But itis not in our dealings with remote quarters of the world that 
the morality of our people is about to be most severely tested. 
During the last year the old standing Irish difficulty has forced itself 
upon us in such sort that frivolity itself is compelled to give heed, 
and the most hesitating to choose their side. For what I shall say 
on this subject I desire that no other Positivist may be held respon- 
sible. I believe that I shall represent the general feeling of my 
co-religionists. But some may think my language ill-chosen, or 
perhaps that my conclusions are unwarranted by Positivist principles. 
Divergence in application is incident, and always will be incident, 
to every general principle. Positivists cannot expect exemption 
from this defect, depending as it does on the feeble nature of man’s 
deductive capacity. I believe there is a notion abroad that we do 
pretend to such exemption—that we are quite sure about everything ; 
and that, consequently, we all hold identical opinions on all political 
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matters. Perhaps individuals have sometimes held unwise language, 
which has given colour for this erroneous impression. There may 
have been, occasionally, a tendency to dogmatism on particular 
questions. If so, I hope we have learnt wisdom by our experience 
of the practical differences which may arise among ourselves. 

Our difficulties in Ireland used to be of three sorts, political, 
social, and religious, each having its connections with the other, but 
for clearness of treatment better considered apart. The last has not 
entirely disappeared, but it has become so dwarfed that in com- 
parison of the other two it is not now worth mentioning. For this 
relief the credit must be given to Mr. Gladstone; and after the severe 
reflections I have been obliged to make on that statesman, it is a 
pleasure to be able to say that as regards Ireland he has been in 
advance of public opinion. Not far in advance it is true; but a 
practical statesman must not be far in advance of public opinion. 
He is bound to be an opportunist. 

Of the political and social questions, it is the latter that is just 
now the more urgent. It appeals most powerfully to the strongest 
and most indispensable, though not the highest of human instincts, 
that of self-preservation ; and Irish discontent is concentrated upon 
it with extraordinary energy. The Irish tenant has always con- 
sidered that his right to occupy and live out of his little farm was 
as real a right as that of the owner to receive a fair rent for it. 
The two rights subsisted side by side, and were capable of being 
adjusted by custom and of being exercised without clashing, if there: 
had been a recognised standard of duty, and both parties had been 
amenable to public opinion. And if law had grown out of custom, 
é as it usually does—if it had been, as it usually is elesewhere, an 
: authoritative recognition of usages that had spontaneously arisen 
and were adapted to the ideas and circumstances of the people—we 
should not now be witnessing the breakdown of law. Unfortunately 
the Irish people, not possessing the national independeace which 
every real nation ought to enjoy, were not able to turn their customs 
into laws. A law that had grown up in another country, under 











ae totally different and very peculiar conditions, was imposed upon 
ie them. It was a bad law in itself, tainted with injustice and pre- 
ini judicial to the welfare of the country that was its birthplace, as we 
ie are at last beginning to find out. But there were circumstances 


: which mitigated, and when they did not really mitigate, concealed 
its ill effects here. 
i The chief of these circumstances was that in England the old 
i} feudal system had left traces of its good side. There was a tradition 
ut of-a community of interests and of reciprocal duties between land- 
lord and tenant, not recognised by law, but kept up by education 
and public opinion. But between the native of Ireland and his 
English conqueror the feudal relation had never really existed. To 
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transport, therefore, to Ireland a land law springing out of the 
feudal system, was to give unchecked play to all its worst tendencies 
without any mitigating influences. Again, in England the extra- 
ordinary development of industries other than agricultural—due, not 
to our national character, as we flatter ourselves, but principally to our 
possession of coal-pits—has prevented the competition for land from 
becoming so excessive as to make the landlord absolute master of 
the situation. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say, has pre- 
vented landlordism from having been long since swept away. In 
Ireland there was no coal, and such manufactures as struggled to 
rise were deliberately crushed by England. 

The tenant, therefore, had no means of living if he gave up his 
holding ; and the knowledge of this enabled the landlord to raise 
the rent to a figure that did not leave the tenant a reasonable profit. 
Often it was a rent that could not possibly be paid. The tenant was 
then permanently and hopelessly in debt to his landlord, who took 
from him payments on account, leaving him just enough to keep 
himself and his family alive. Such a system of course extinguished 
all industry and enterprise in the occupier; for whether he farmed 
well or ill, worked hard or was idle, the gain or loss was the 
landlord’s; his own share of the produce remained at the same 
wretched minimum. This explains what we often hear said about 
the rental of land being low in Ireland. Where cultivation is bad, 
for want of security, the rent may be lower than the land might 
be made to carry, and yet be higher than the actual tenant can pay. 

This state of things has been compared to that which was remedied 
in France by the Revolution. It is in reality much worse. The 
French peasant, after all, was owner of his land. The exactions of 
the lord of the manor were vexatious and degrading, but they were 
not unlimited. There was no rent to be raised at pleasure. He 
could not wring the last penny of profit from the peasant. He could 
not squeeze him dry. What impoverished the peasant was rather 
the King’s taxes, which were heavy, arbitrary, and uncertain. Now 
in Ireland the rates and taxes are equitable and not immoderate ; 
and the tenant has not to submit to any exactions by the landlord of 
a vexatious or degrading kind. But the landlord has the power of 
raising the rent at his pleasure, so that he can by process of law, 
and in the name of the great principle of free trade, wring the last 
penny from his tenant, leaving him just so much as will keep him 
alive. The great object, therefore, of the tenant is to appear poor. 
He makes no improvement lest his rent should be raised. If he 
saves a little money he hoards it or puts it in some bank away from 
his own neighbourhood lest his rent should be raised. He does not 
venture to wear a decent coat lest his rent should be raised. 

For a parallel to this state of things we must look, not to the old 
régime in France, but to some Asiatic despotism. Open any 
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elementary book on political economy and see what it says on the 
effects of imperfect security of property. You will find them all 
forcibly described and illustrated by awful examples drawn, as a rule, 
from Mahometan countries. The illustrations might have been 
found nearer home. It is the condition of the peasant of Mayo and 
Connemara. For revolting against it he is denounced as attacking 
the sacredness of property. It isa misuse of terms. The Irish are 
not communists. There is no people in Europe so absolutely free 
from any taint of communism. The present movement is emphati- 
cally a resistance to the confiscation of property—the tenant’s pro- 
perty in his holding. To talk of the relation between a Connaught 
landlord and a Connaught tenant as one of ‘‘contract”’ is contrary 
to common sense. 

Property exists for the sake of society. That co-operation for the 
common welfare, moral and intellectual no less than material, which 
we call society, requires 2s one of its primary conditions the institu- 
tion and maintenance of property—private property. And if the 
social union is to get beyond its primitive state there must be 
private property in land. No one has insisted on this more power- 
fully than Auguste Comte. But property exists for the sake of society, 
not society for the sake of property, as some people seem to think. 
It has its origin in expediency; that is to say, the welfare of the 
community, in the long run. It can plead no higher or more sacred 
title. When itis so exercised as to be injurious to the community it 
may be interfered with; and when the injury is of a serious and per- 
manent kind it must be interfered with. 

This is no mere theory fit only for academic disputation, and out 
of the region of practical politics. It is a simple statement of the 
stern process by which, as a matter of fact, communities do protect 
themselves when they find that a power that can only exist by their 
support is being used for their ruin. It is a process which was 
carried out, on a small scale, it is true, but quite sufficiently to assert 
the principle, by the Irish Land Act of 1870, which recognised a 
stubborn fact, till that time unrecognised by the law, viz., that an 
Trish tenant has a certain property in his holding. What was then 
given to the tenant was taken away from the landlord, and without 
any compensation, in the name of the welfare of the community. If 
communities are afflicted with governments so selfish or ignorant 
(and by Government in this country we mean Parliament), that such 
necessary interference with property cannot be effected in a legal 
way, then there will be revolution. What we call a fever in the 
human body is the attempt of nature to throw off a poison which has 
got into the system. Revolution is a febrile crisis in the body 
politic, a spontaneous attempt to get rid of some evil which the 
State, functioning normally, is unable to eliminate. It is analogous 
to a war between nations or a strike and lock-out in industry. It is 
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a violent and abnormal state of things, but it may be the only issue 
out of a vicious and fatal circle. 

We had better not deceive ourselves, We are in the presence of 
such a revolution in Ireland. If Ireland had been independent, if 
its people had been free to legislate for themselves, a crisis would 
probably have been avoided. Landlords would have been wise in 
time. Left by themselves, face to face with the Irish people, they 
would long ago have made concessions which now will avail them 
nothing. We all remember when the cry was for the extension of 
the Ulster Tenant Right. But the governing class in England 
denounced Tenant Right as confiscation, and the Irish landlords 
relying on England would not yield an inch. To-day the Irish 
people will not look at the Ulster Tenant Right. And next week, 
it is supposed that we shall see the Prime Minister proposing not 
merely Free Sale, but Fixity of Tenure and Fair Rents—happy if 
he may hope that the concession does not come too late. 

For a change has come over the Irish people in twelve months — 
a change comparable to nothing but the breath of Revolution which 
swept over France in 1789, when a nation of slaves burst its bands 
and stood upright in the dignity and strength of freemen. But for 
the overwhelming military strength of England, the Irish peasants 
would have freed themselves from their landlords by a physical force 
revolution long ago. The delay has only made them more deter- 
mined and more unanimous, so that they are now able to carry out 
what is infinitely more arduous, but also infinitely more effectual—a 
moral force revolution. Landlordism is down; and no indictments 
for conspiracy, no suspension of Habeas Corpus, no, nor Martial Law 
itself, can ever set it up again. Passive resistance will foil them all. 
You cannot evict a nation. All your prisons will not hold it. Is 
there any means known to criminal lawyers by which they can 
compel a Land Leaguer to buy and sell with a Land-grabber ? 
There is only one way by which order can be restored. Law must 
be brought into harmony with the national sentiment, or law will 
obtain no respect. It will have to own itself beaten, as it has so 
often been beaten when it has measured its strength against Con- 
science worked up to the point of enthusiasm. 

When I speak of landlordism, I must not be understood to mean 
that the letting of land for agriculture is in itself, or always, an 
illegitimate or undesirable way of dealing with it. That would be 
a very untenable position. I mean the bad social system which has 
grown up, in consequence of nearly the whole of the land being 
owned by a small idle class. 

The peculiar feature of the present revolution is, that it is being 
carried out almost entirely by a process resembling the excommuni- 
cation, formerly employed with such powerful, and, upon the whole, 
beneficial, effect by the Catholic Church in its best days, when it 
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really represented the conscience of the whole community. It is 
neither more nor less than a refusal of all co-operation and inter- 
course as a penalty for anti-social conduct. It is a form of moral 
force ; and provided it is not mixed up with physical force, no indi- 
vidual, and no number of individuals, ought to, or indeed can be, 
prevented from using it, on his or their own responsibility. It may, 
of course, be used unjustly ; but that is only to say that it is liable 
to abuse, like every other form of force. The principal guarantee 
for its just and beneficial use is, that it should be applied by a 
responsible body, acting with perfect publicity, and stating fully the 
motives of its decision in each case. Such a body was the Catholic 
priesthood. Such a body will be the Positivist priesthood when it is 
fully developed. The liability to abuse will then be reduced to a 
minimum. For an excommunication by a priesthood which has no 
superhuman authority and no superstitious terrors at its command 
will be impotent, unless it is based on reasons which commend them- 
selves to the public generally. It was especially in the case of anti- 
social conduct of a peculiarly aggravated kind, by the possessors of 
property towards the working class, that Comte expected this form 
of coercion to be employed. He says :— 

‘The Sociocratic constitution demands of theProletariate, that it renounce all 

violence as reactionary and anarchical. Where a struggle is unavoidable it 
must be limited to the refusal to co-operate ; and in this numbers may triumph 
over wealth if their grounds of complaint deserve the sanction of the spiritual 
power, the only power which can give the requisite extension and union to 
the plebeian leagues. However great the popular excitement, an impartial 
and respected priesthood will as a rule obtain this abandonment of force. If it 
has to put the blame of society into its extreme form of excommunication, so 
effectually will its censure be supported by the Proletariate, that when it is 
just, the guilty person will be compelled, without any attack on his wealth, to 
depend entirely on himself for the supply of all his wants.” 
That was precisely the position in which Captain Boycott found 
himself. He was obliged to depend on himself for the supply of all 
his wants. His neighbours, no doubt, went farther. They threatened 
his life and damaged his property, acts for which it is much to be 
regretted that they have not been severely punished. Where there 
is a custom and tradition of lawless violence, the example of which 
has been too often set in the past by the upper class, and by the 
very agents of Government themselves, it is not much to be wondered 
at that the people are prone to resort to physical force. They are 
acting under no public or responsible direction, for the leaders of the 
I.and League are evidently unable to control them. 

But after making full allowance for the influence of intimidation 
in certain cases, no reasonable person can doubt that a more spon- 
taneous and unanimous exhibition of popular feeling has never been 
witnessed in any country. And when we are asked to believe that 
the universal refusal throughout a large part of Ireland to pay rents 
above Griffith’s valuation has been forcibly imposed by a small 
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minority on a timid and peaceable peasantry who would much prefer 
to pay rackrents if left to themselves, we reply that such an explana- 
tion of the remarkable phenomenon we are witnessing is an insult to 
common sense. Besides, we are familiar, or rather we were familiar 
a few years ago, with a similar explanation of the influence of 
trades unions in England. It was all due to intimidation, we 
were told. The majority of workmen would rather be left to arrange 
their own terms with the masters. Some of us knew better then; 
and every one knows better now. 

The truth is, that what alarms and enrages the Irish landlords, 
and still more the English landlords, is not the outrages, which 
statistics show to be much fewer and less atrocious than in many 
previous years, but the unanimity, the organization, the extra- 
ordinary exhibition of moral force which the Irish peasantry are 
presenting. We may remember that the most determined attempt 
to suppress trades unions, and the fiercest clamour about their 
outrages, occurred just at the time when those outrages had almost 
disappeared, and strikes were being much more successfully carried 
out by moral pressure alone. The truth was avowed by Lord 
Granville, a remarkably cool-headed member of the Government, in 
his speech at Hanley :—“‘It is quite true with regard to attempts 
upon life that the number of such attempts is fewer at this moment 
in Ireland than even in this country. It is true that the number of 
these attempts is less now than, unfortunately, has been the average 
in past years in Ireland. But what is equally true is this, that there is 
now a novel attempt, not only to infringe upon the rights of property, 
but to interfere with the liberty of the existing tenants, of incoming 
tenants, the tradesmen, and all the workmen. This is a state of 
things which it is impossible should continue.”’ In other words, the 
Habeas Corpus Act is to be suspended, not for the purpose of 
stopping agrarian murders, which have become comparatively rare, 
but in order to break up a great trades union, to which alone 
the Irish people owe it, that what would have been regarded 
twelve months ago as a revolutionary measure of land reform is 
about to be introduced by the Government of which Lord Granville 
isa member. I say, what every one knows to be true, that but for 
the Land League Mr. Gladstone would not have had a chance of 
carrying his Land Bill. I will go farther and say that his eyes 
would not have been opened to the necessity of carrying it. 

It is not for me on this occasion to enter into any detailed criticism 
of the various schemes of Land reform that have been suggested. In 
my opinion, the three F.’s, though good as far as they go, will be 
of little permanent use unless they are accompanied by an applica- 
tion, on a large scale, of what are known as the Bright clauses. 
The Landlords, who have hitherto been encouraged in their folly by 
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England ought to find it. But, in awarding compensation, the 
Landlords’ interest must not be estimated at what it was worth 
twelve months ago. If Griffith’s valuation is taken as the basis, the 
precedent of the Irish Tithe Abolition Act will be pretty closely 
followed, and the Landlords ought to think themselves lucky. They 
are on their knees now, and beggars must not be choosers. 

On the immediate prospect in Ireland time forbids me to say more. 
I leave many points of deep interest untouched. Next week will bea 
momentous one in the history of both Ireland and England. It is my 
fervent prayer that Mr. Gladstone may have the wisdom to propose 
a Land Law such as Ireland, were she independent, would, after care- 
ful consideration, give to herself. I pray not less that what he 
proposes, that he may have the firmness to carry through. For it is 
now the golden moment; and the majority of the English people, 
which does not love Ireland, is nevertheless prepared to do whatever 
he says it ought todo. I would add two recommendations. First : 
Let him drop his unwise prosecution of the most honest leader 
Ireland has had in our time, as a pledge that he will not take 
advantage of the suspension of Habeas Corpus to suppress freedom 
of speech and association. Second: Let the army in Ireland be 
raised to the highest possible strength, so that the people may not be 
tempted to any rash outbreak, which could have no other than a 
disastrous result. 


I said that our difficulties in Ireland were not only social, but 
political. It is the confident hope of many Liberals that if they can 
satisfy the Irish people on the agrarian question, the longing for 
an independent national existence will disappear. Perhaps it is just as 
well that this confidence should prevail for the present. Unless much 
is hoped, little will be attempted. It is better that a sick man 
should take needful medicine under the belief that it is a panacea, 
than that he should not take it at all. It is possible that a good 
Land Bill may allay political discontent for a time. A large number 
of the peasantry will be absorbed for some time in turning their new 
position to account, and in improving their material condition. We 
may hope that there will be such a lull; for the English people is 
not yet educated to the point of being willing to let Ireland go. 
And here, as elsewhere in Europe, it is desirable that the status quo 
should not be violently disturbed before the re-organization of belief 
has made sufficient advance. Especially is this desirable in Ireland, 
where theologism is still so strong, and sectarian animosity so bitter. 

But those who think that Ireland will settle down into permanent 
acquiescence in the effacement of her nationality do but deceive them- 
selves. The demand for independence will certainly be renewed 
sooner or later. The wealthier, the more united, the more educated, 
the less sectarian she becomes, the more ardently will she aspire 
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towards a complete national life, and the more resolutely will she 
claim it. It is a legitimate and honourable aspiration; and let our 
statesmen and publicists of to-day chant their non posswmus as loudly 
and resolutely as they will, it is an aspiration which will be fulfilled. 
Whenever Ulster comes into line with her sister provinces, when- 
ever the solid Irish vote in the House of Commons is cast for 
independence, it will no longer be resisted. Our working men do 
not love Ireland: but they are not prepared, like our aristocracy, to 
keep her in bondage against the unanimously expressed wish of her 
people ; and it will be easy to show them, when the proper moment 
comes, that they have no interest in doing so—that their interest lies 
quite the other way. I do not pretend to express an opinion how 
near that moment may be; our older statesmen may perhaps not 
live to see it; but the younger ones, if ‘they have a shrinking from 
palinody, would do well not to pronounce the foolish word NEVER. 

Those who cling to the maintenance of our empire should, at all 
events, remember that pure force is not a foundation on which it is 
safe torely. At the present moment we have nothing to trust to 
but bayonetsin Ireland, bayonets in South Africa, bayonets in the vast 
dependency of India. Perhaps in none of these quarters is there a 
military strength that can measure itself with ours. Yet there 
may be that which will pull us down. “It is not force,” ex- 
claimed the Roman statesman, as he looked round at the provinces 
tortured by the hectoring proconsuls and exterminating landlords 
of that day, “it is not force that we have to fear; it is the 
misery, the complaints, the tears of all nations: they are too strong 
for us.”’ 

But there is in England, what there was not in ancient Rome, a 
free working class pressing forward to the establishment of an indus- 
trial republic; and there is a demonstrated religion, little known 
indeed, and powerless in its beginnings, but too profoundly suited to 
the needs of workmen to be long without gaining their adhesion. 
Here lies the hope of safety for our country. Whether our empire is 
destined to go to pieces in a storm, or to be cut adrift in time by the 
good sense of the new social strata, our country will always remain to 
us. A new and better national life is in store for us. England for 
the English! Her soil shall not be monopolised by an idle aristo- 
eracy. Her money shall rot be squandered, nor the lives of her sons 
thrown away in Afghanistan and South Africa. She shall not be 
handcuffed to Ireland. The wages of her workmen shall not be 
beaten down by the competition of Celtic peasants hunted out of 
their own island by exterminating landlords. Mistress of herself, 
free at last to attend to her own concerns, she will experience a 
revival of the patriotism and civic feeling which it is the special mission 
of Positivism to cultivate. Such is the future we desire for our 
country. Let us one and all labour to hasten it. E. S. Bresty. 
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THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS: 
A STUDY IN AN OLD STORY. 
Cuarter XII. 


Morninc swam on the lake in her beautiful nakedness, a wedding 
of white and blue, of purest white and bluest blue. Alvan crossed 
the island bridges when the sun had sprung on his shivering 
fair prey, to make the young fresh Morning rosy, and was glittering 
along the smooth lake-waters. Workmen only were abroad, and 
Alvan was glad to be out with them, to feel with them as one of 
them. Close beside him thé vivid genius of the preceding century, 
whose love of workmen was a salt of heaven in his human corruption, 
looked down on the lake in marble. Alvan cherished a worship of 
him as of one that had first thrilled him with the feeling of our 
common humanity, with the tenderness for the poor, with the know- 
ledge of our frailty. Him, as well as the great Englishman and a 
Frenchman, his mind called Father, and his conscience replied to 
that progenitor’s questioning of him, but said “You know the love 
of woman.” He loved indeed, but he was not an amatory trifler. 
He too was a worker, a champion worker. He doated on the prospect 
of plunging into his work: the vision of jolly giant labours told of 
peace obtained, and there could be no peace without his prize. He 
listened to the workmen’s foot-falls. The solitary sound and steady 
motion of their feet were eloquent of early morning in a city, not 
less than the changes of light in heaven, above the roofs. With the 
golden light came numbers, workmen still. Their tread on the 
stones roused some of his working thoughts, like an old tune in his 
head, and he watched the scattered files passing on, disciplined by 
their daily necessities, easily manageable if their necessities are but 
justly considered. These numbers are the brute force of earth, which 
must have the earth in time, as they had it in the dawn of our world, 
and then they entered into bondage for not knowing how to use it. 
They will have it again: they have it partially, at times, in the 
despot, who is only the reflex of their brute force, and can give them 
only a shadow of their claim. They will have it all, when they have 
illumination to see and trust to the leadership of a greater force than 
they—in force of brain, in the spiritual force of ideas; ideas founded 
on justice; and not the justice of these days of the governing few 
whose wits are bent to steady our column of civilized humanity by a 
combination of props and jugglers’ arts, but a justice coming of the 
recognized needs of majorities, which will base the column on a broad 
plinth for safety—broad as the base of yonder mountain’s towering 
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white immensity—and will be the guarantee for the solid uplifting 
of our civilization at last. “Right, thou!” he apostrophized the 
old Ironer at a point of his meditation. “And right, thou! more 
largely right?” he thought, further advanced in it, of the great 
Giuseppe, the Genoese. ‘“ And right am I too, between that metal- 
rail of a politician and the deep dreamer, each of them incomplete for 
want of an element of the other!”’ Practically and in vision right 
was Alvan, for those two opposites met fusing in him: like the 
former, he counted on the supremacy of might; like the latter, he 
distinguished where it lay in perpetuity. 

During his younger years he had been like neither in the moral 
curb they could put on themselves—particularly the southern- 
blooded man. He had resembled the naturally impatient northerner 
most, though not so supple for business as he. But now he possessed 
the calmness of the Genoese, he had strong self-command now; he 
had the principle that life is too short for the indulgence of public 
fretfulness or of private quarrels; too valuable for fruitless risks ; 
too sacred, one may say, for the shedding of blood on personal 
grounds. Oh! he had himself well under, fear not. He could give 
and take from opposition. And rightly so, seeing that he confessed 
to his own bent for sarcastically stinging: he was therefore bound to 
endure a retort. Speech for speech, pamphlet for pamphlet, he 
could be temperate. Nay, he defied an adversary to produce in him 
the sensation of intemperateness; so there would not be much danger 
of his being excited to betray it. Shadowily he thought of the hard 
words hurled at him by the Riidigers, and of the injury Clotilde’s 
father did him by plotting to rob him of his daughter. But how 
had an Alvan replied P—with the arts of peaceful fence victoriously. 
He conceived of no temptation to his repressed irascibility save the 
political. A day might come for him and the vehement old Ironer 
to try their mettle in a tussle. On that day he would have to be 
wary, but, as Alvan felt assured, he would be more master of himself 
than his antagonist. He was for the young world, in the brain of 
a new order of things; the other based his unbending system on the 
visions of a feudal chief, and would win a great step perchance, but 
there he would stop: he was not with the future ! 

This immediate prospect of a return to serenity after his recent 
charioteering had set him thinking of himself and his days to come, 
which hung before him in a golden haze that was tranquillizing. 
He had a name, he had a station: he wanted power, and he saw it 
approaching. 

He wanted a wife too. Colonel von Tresten and Dr. Stérchel 
were to breakfast with him when Clotilde had been asked by them 
for her answer—scarcely more than a formality when the answer 
was to be given in their presence, which would convince the girl of 
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her lover’s ability to defend her; and the colonel took coffee with 
him previous to the start to General von Riidiger’s house. Alvan 
consequently was unable any longer to think of a wife in the abstract. 
He wanted Clotilde. Here was a man going straight to her, going 
to see her, positively to see her and hear her voice !—almost instantly 
to hear her voice, and see her eyes and hair, touch her hand. Oh! 
and rally her, rouse her wit; and be able to tell him the flower she 
wore for the day, and where she wore it—at her temples, or sliding 
to the back hair, or in her bosom, or at her waist! She had 
innumerable tricks of indication in these shifty pretty ways of 
hers, and was full of varying speech to the cunning reader of her. 

‘“‘ But keep her to seriousness,” Alvan said. ‘Our meeting must 
be early to-day—early in the afternoon. She is not unlikely to 
pretend to trifle. She has not seen me for some time, and will pro- 
bably enough play at emancipation and speak of the ‘singular 
impatience of the seigneur Alvan.’ Don’t you hear her? I swear 
to those very words! She ‘loves her liberty,’ and she curves her 
fan and taps her foot. ‘The seigneur Alvan appears pressed for 
time.’ She has ‘letters to write to friends to-day.’ Stop that! I 
can’t join in play: to-morrow, if she likes; not to-day. Or not till 
J have her by the hand. She shall be elf and fairy, French coquette, 
whatever she pleases to-morrow, and I'll be satisfied. All I beg is 
for plain dealing on a business matter. This is a business matter, a 
business meeting. I thoroughly know the girl’s heart, and know 
that in winning the interview I win her. Only ’’—he pressed his 
friend’s arm—“ but, my dear Tresten, you understand. You're a 
luckier fellow than I—for the time, at all events. Make it as short 
as youcan. You'll find me here. I shall take a book—one of the 
Pandects. I don’t suppose I shall work. I feel idle. Any book 
handy ; anything will interest me. I should walk or row on the 
lake, but I would rather be sure of readiness for your return. You 
meet Stérchel at the General’s house ? ” 

“The appointment was at the house,” Tresten said. 

“T have not seen him this morning. I know of nothing to pre- 
pare him for. You see, it was invariable with her: as soon as she 
met me she had twice her spirit: and that she knows ;—she was a 
new woman, ten times the happier for having some grains of my 
courage. So she’ll be glad to come to terms and have me by to 
support her. Press it, if necessary ; otherwise she might be dis- 
appointed, my dear fellow. Stdérchel looks on, and observes, and 
that’s about all he can do, or need do. Up Mont Blanc to-day, 
Tresten! It’s the very day for an ascent :—one of the rare crystal- 
line jewels coming in a Swiss August ; we should see the kingdoms 
of the earth—and a Republic! But I could climb with all my 
heart in a snowstorm to-day. Andes or Himalayas! as high as you 
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like. The Republic, by the way, small enough in the ring of 
empires and monarchies, if you measure it geometrically. You 
remember the laugh at the exact elevation of Mount Olympus ? 
But Zeus’s eagle sat on it, and top me Olympus, after you have 
imagined the eagle aloft there!—after Homer, is the meaning. 
That will be one of the lessons for our young Republicans—to teach 
them not to give themselves up to the embrace of dead materialism 
because, as they fancy, they have had to depend on material weapons 
for carving their way, and have had no help from other quarters. 
A suicidal delusion! The spiritual weapon has done most, and 
always does. They are sons of an idea. They deny their parentage 
when they scoff at idealism. It’s a tendency we shall have to guard 
against; it leads back to the old order of things, if we do not trim 
our light.—She is waiting for you! Go. You will find me here. 
And don’t forget my instructions. Appoint for the afternoon—not 
late. Too near night will seem like Orpheus going below, and I 
hope to meet a living woman, not a ghost—ha! coloured like a 
lantern in a cavern, good Lord! Say three o’clock, not later. The 
reason is, 1 want to have it over early and be sure of what I am 
doing ; I’m bothered by it; I shall have to make arrangements... . 
a thousand little matters . . . . telegraph to Paris, I dare say; she’s 
fond of Paris, and I must learn who’s there to meet her. Now 
start. Tl walk a dozen steps with you. I think of her as if, since 
we parted, she had been sitting on a throne in Erebus, and must be 
ghastly. I had a dream of a dead tree that upset me. In fact, 
you see I must have it over. The whole affair makes me feel too 
young.” 

Tresten advised him to spend an hour with the baroness. 

“T can’t; she makes me feel too old,” said Alvan. ‘She talks. 
She listens, but I don’t want to speak. Dead silence !—let it be a 
dash of the pen till you return. As for these good people hurrying to 
their traffic, and tourists and loungers, they have a trick for killing 
Time without hurting him. I wishI had. I try to smother a 
minute, and up the old fellow jumps quivering all over and threat- 
ening me body and soul. They don’t appear as if they had news on 
their faces this morning. I’ve not seen a newspaper, and won’t look 
at one. Here we separate. Be formal in mentioning me to her, 
but be particularly civil. I know you have the right tone: she’s a 
critical puss. Days like these are the days for her to be out. There 
goes a parasol like one I’ve seen her carry. Stay—no! Don’t forget 
my instructions. Paris fora time. It may be the Pyrenees, Paris 
on our way back. She would like the Pyrenees. It’s not too late 
for society at Luchon and Cauterets. She likes mountains, she 
mounts well: in any case, plenty of mules can be had. Paris to 
wind up with. Paris will be fuller about the beginning of October.” 
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He had quitted Tresten, and was talking to himself, cheating him- 
self, not discordantly at all. The poet of the company within him 
claimed the word and was allowed by the others to dilate on Clo- 
tilde’s likings, and the honeymoon or post-honeymoon amusements 
to be provided for her in Pyrenean valleys, and Parisian theatres 
and salons. She was friande of chocolates, bon-bons: she enjoyed 
tine pastry, had a real relish of good wine. She should have the 
best of everything ; he knew the spots of the very best that Paris 
could supply, in confiseurs and restaurants, and in millinery like- 
wise. <A lively recollection of the prattle of Parisian ladies furnished 
names and addresses likely to prove invaluable to Clotilde. He 
knew actors and actresses, and managers of theatres, and mighty 
men in letters. She should have the cream of Paris. Does she hint 
at rewarding him for his trouble? The thought of her indebted 
lips, half-closed, asking him how to repay him, sprang his heart to 
his throat. 


At the age of forty, men that love love rootedly. If the love is 
plucked from them, the life goes with it. 

He backed on his physical pride, a stout bulwark. His forty 
years—the forty, the fifty, the sixty of Alvan, matched the twenties 
and thirties of other men. 

Still it was true that he had reached an age when the desire to 
plant his affections in a dear fair bosom fixedly was natural. Fairer, 
dearer than she was never one on earth! He stood bareheaded for 
coolness, looking in the direction Tresten had taken, his forehead 
shining and eyes charged with the electrical activity of the mind, 
reading intensely all who passed him, without a thought upon any 
of these objects in their passage. The people were read, penetrated, 
and flung off as from a whirring of wheels; to cut their place in 
memory sharp as in steel when imagination shall by and by renew 
the throbbing of that hour, if the wheels be not stilled. The world 
created by the furnaces of vitality inside him absorbed it; and 
strangely, while receiving multitudinous vivid impressions, he did 
not commune with one, was unaware of them. His thick black hair 
waved and glistened over the fine aquiline of his face. His throat 
was open to the breeze. His great breast and head were joined by a 
massive column of throat that gave volume for the coursing of the 
blood to fire the battery of thought, perchance in a tempest overflood 
it, extinguish it. His fortieth year was written on his complexion and 
presence : it was the fortieth of a giant growth that will bend at the 
past eightieth as little as the rock-pine, should there come no preter- 
natural uprooting tempest. It said manhood, and breathed of settled 
strength of muscle, nerve and brain. Of the people passing, many 
knew him not, but marked him; some knew him by repute, one or 
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two his person. To all of them he was a noticeable figure; even 
those of sheeplike nature, having an inclination to start upon the 
second impulse in the flanks of curious sheep when their first has 
been arrested by the appearance of one not of their kind, acknow- 
ledged the eminence of his bearing. There may have been a 
passenger in the street who could tell the double tale of the stick 
he swung in his hand, showing a gleam of metal, whereon were 
engraved names of the lurid historic original owner, and of the 
donor and the recipient. According to the political sentiments of 
the narrator would his tale be coloured, and a simple walking-stick 
would be clothed in Tarquin guilt for striking off heads of the upper 
ranks of Frenchmen till the blood of them topped the handle, or else 
wear hues of wonder, seem very memorable, fit at least for a museum. 
If the Christian aristocrat might shrink from it in terror and loath- 
ing, the Paynim Republican of deep dye would be ready to kiss it with 
veneration. But, assuming them to have a certain bond of manli- 
ness, both agree in pronouncing the deed a right valiant and worthy 
one which caused this instrument to be presented to Alvan by a 
famous doctor, who, hearing of his repudiation of the duel, and of 
his gallant and triumphant defence of himself against a troop of 
ruffians, enemies or scum of their city, at night, by the aid of a com- 
mon stout pedestrian stick, alone in a dark alley of the public park, 
sent him, duly mounted and engraved, an illustrious fellow to the 
weapon of defence, as a mode of commemorating his just abhorrence 
of bloodshed and his peaceful bravery. Observers of him would 
probably speculate on his features and the carriage of his person as 
he went by them; with a result in their minds that can be of no 
import to us, men’s general speculations being directed by their 
individual aims and their moods, their timidities, prejudices, envies, 
rivalries ; but none could contest that he was a potential figure. If 
to know him the rising demagogue of the time dressed him in such 
terrors as to make him appear an impending Attila of the voracious 
hordes which live from hand to mouth, without intervention of a 
banker and property to cry truce to the wolf, he would have shone 
under a different aspect, enough to send them to the poets to solve 
their perplexity, had the knowledge been subjoined that this terrific 
devastator swinging the sanguinary stick was a slave of love, who 
staked his all upon his love, loved up to his capacity desperately, 
loved a girl, and hung upon her voice to hear whether his painful 
knocking at a door should gain him admittance to the ranks of the 
orderly citizens of the legitimately-satiated passions, or else—the 
voice of a girl—annihilate him. He loved like the desert-bred 
Eastern, as though his blood had never ceased to be steeped in its 
fountain Orient; loved barbarously, but with a compelling resolve 
to control his blood, and act and be the civilised man, sober by 
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virtue of his lady’s gracious aid. In fact, it was the civilised man 
in him that had originally sought the introduction to her, with a 
bribe to the untameable. The former had once led, and hoped to 
lead again. Alvan wasa revolutionist in imagination, the workman’s 
friend in rational sympathy, their leader upon mathematical calcula- 
tion, but a lawyer, a reasoner in law, and therefore of necessity a 
cousin germane, leaning to become an ally of the Philistines—the 
founders and main supporters of his book of the Law. And so, 
between the nature of his blood, and the inclination of his mind, 
Alvan set his heart on a damsel of the Philistines, endowed with 
their trained elegancies and governed by some of their precepts, but 
suitable to his wildness in her reputation for originality, suiting him 
in her cultivated liveliness and her turn for luxury. Only the 
Philistines breed these choice beauties, put forth these delicate fresh 
young buds of girls ; and only here and there among them is there 
an exquisite, eccentric, yet passably decorous Clotilde. What his 
brother politicians never discovered in him, and the baroness partly 
suspected, through her interpretation of her opposing sentiments, 
Clotilde uncloaks. Catching and mastering her, his wilder ani- 
mation may be appeased, but his political life is threatened with a 
diversion of its current, for he will be uxorious, impassioned to 
gratify the tastes and whims of a youthful wife; the Republican will 
be in danger of playing prematurely for power to seat her beside 
him high: while at the same time children, perchance, and his 
hardening lawyer’s head are secretly Philistinizing the demagogue, 
blunting the fine edge of his Radicalism, turning him into a slow- 
stepping Liberal, otherwise your half-Conservative, in his convic- 
tions. Can she think it much to have married that drab-coloured 
unit ? Power must be grasped... .. 

His watch told him that Tresten was now beholding her, or just 
about to. 

She was beginning to drop her eyelids in front of Tresten. Oh! 
he knew her so well. He guessed the length of her acting, and the 
time for'her earnestness. She would have to act coquette at first 
to give herself a countenance; and who would not pardon the girl 
for putting on a mask ? who would fail to see the mask? But he 
knew her so well: she would not trifle very long: his life on it, that 
she will soon falter! her bosom will lift, lift and check : a word from 
Tresten then, if he is a friend, and she melts to the truth in her. 
Alvan heard her saying: ‘I will see him: yes, to-day. Let him 
appoint. He may come when he likes—come at once.” 

‘My life on it!” he swore by his unerring knowledge of her, 
the certainty that she loved him. 

He had walked into a quarter of the town strange to him, he 
thought; he had no recollection of the look of the street. A friend 
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came up and put him in the right way, walking back with him. 
This was General Leczel, a famous leader of one of the heroical 
risings whose passage through blood and despair have led to the 
broader law men ask for when they name freedom devotedly. Alvan 
stated the position of his case to Leczel with continental frankness 
regarding a natural theme, and then pursued the talk on public 
affairs, to the note of: “ What but knocks will ever open the 
Black-Yellow Head to the fact that we are no longer in the first 
years of the eighteenth century !” 

Leczel left him at his hotel-steps, promising to call on him before 
night. Tresten had not returned, neither he nor the advocate, and 
he had been absent fully an hour. He was not in sight right or 
left. Alvan went to his room, looked at his watch, and out of the 
window, incapable of imagining any event. He began to breathe as 
if an atmosphere thick as water were pressing round him. Uncon- 
sciously he had staked his all on the revelation the moment was to 
bring. So little a thing! His intellect weighed the littleness of it, 
but he had become level with it; he magnified it with the great- 
ness of his desire, and such was his nature that the great desire of a 
thing withheld from him, and his own, as he could think, made the 
world a whirlpool till he had it. He waited, figurable by nothing 
so much as a wild horse in captivity sniffing the breeze, when the 
sides of the quivering beast are like a wind-struck barley-field, 
and his nerves are cords, and his nostrils trumpet him, he is flame 
kept under and straining to rise. 


Cuarrer XIII. 


THE baroness expected to see Alvan in the morning, for he kept 
appointments, and he had said he would come. She conceived that 
she was independent of personal wishes on the subject of Clotilde ; 
the fury of his passion prohibited her forming any of the wishes we 
send up to destiny when matters interesting us are in suspense, 
whether we have liberated minds or not. She thought the girl 
would grant the interview ; was sure the creature would yield in his 
presence ; and then there was an end to the shining of Alvan! 
Supposing the other possibility, he had shown her such fierce illu- 
minations of eye and speech that she foresaw it would be a blazing of 
the insurrectionary beacon-fires of hell with him. He was a man 
of angels and devils. The former had long been conquering, but the 
latter were far from extinct. His passion for this shallow girl 
had consigned him to the lower host. Let him be thwarted, his 
desperation would be unlikely to stop at legal barriers. His lawyer’s 
head would be up and armed astoundingly to oppose the law; he 
would read, argue, and act with hot conviction upon the reverse of 
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every text of law. She beheld him storming the father’s house to 
have out Clotilde, reluctant or conniving; and he harangued the 
| people, he bore off his captive, he held her firmly as he had sworn 
iy he would; he defied authority, he was a public rebel—he with his 
ite detected little secret aim, which he nursed like a shamed mother 
| of an infant, fond but afraid to be proud of it! She had seen that 
he aimed at standing well with the world and being one with it 
honourably: holding to his principles, of course : but a disposition 
that way had been perceived, and the vision of him in open rebellion 
because of his shy catching at the thread of an alliance with the 

decorous world, carved an ironic line on her jaw. 
Full surely he would not be baffled without smiting the world on 





th 7 the face. And he might suffer for it; the Riidigers would suffer 
ie > likewise. 

| The forenoon, the noon, the afternoon went round. 

i i Late in the evening her door was flung wide for Colonel von 
if Tresten. 

ie She looked her interrogative “Well?” His features were not 


used to betray the course of events. 
“How has it gone ?” she said. 
" He replied: “As I told you. I fancied I gauged the hussy 
pretty closely.” 
‘She will not see him ?”’ 
“‘ Not she.” 
The baroness crossed her arms. 
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“ And Alvan ?” 
[ The colonel shrugged. It was not done to tease a tremulous 
| woman, for she was calm. It painted the necessary consequence of 





the refusal : an explosion of Etna, and she saw it. 
\| “He takes it so,” said the baroness, musing. ‘It will be the 
1p sooner over. She never cared for him a jot. And there’s the sting. 

He has called up the whole world in an amphitheatre to see a girl 
: laugh him to scorn. Hard for any man to bear !—Alvan of all men! 
4 Why does he not come here? He might rage at me for a day and 
night, and I would rock him to sleep in the end. However he has 
done nothing ?” 

That was the point. The baroness perceived it to be a serious 
point, and repeated the question sharply. ‘‘ Has he been to the 
house ? no ?—writing ?” 

Tristen dropped a nod. 

“ Not to the girl, I suppose. To the father ?” said she. 

“He has written to the general.” 

‘“‘ You should have stopped it.” 


- © Tell a vedette to stop cavalry. You’re not thinking of the man. 
He’s in a white frenzy.” 
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“T will go to him.” 

“You will do wrong. Leave him to spout the stuff and get rid 
of his poison. He has written a savage letter to her father, sending 
the girl to the deuce with the name she deserves, and challenging 
the general.” 

“That letter is despatched ?” 

“ Riidiger has it by this time.” 

The baroness fixed her eyes on Tresten: she struck her lap. 
“Alvan! Isithe? But the general is old, gouty, out of the lists. 
There can be no fighting. He apologized to you for his daughter’s 
insolence tome. He will not fight, be sure.” 

“ Perhaps not,” Tresten said. 

* As for the girl, Alvan has the fullest right to revile her: it cannot 
be too widely known. I could cry: ‘What wisdom there is in men 
when they are mad!’ We must allow it to counterbalance breaches 
of ordinary courtesy. ‘With the name she deserves,’ you say? He 
pitched the very name at her character plainly ?—called her what 
she is?” 

The baroness could have borne to hear it: she had no feminine 
horror of the staining epithet for that sex. But a sense of the 
distinction between camps and courts restrained the soldier. He 
spoke of a discharge of cuttle-fish ink at the character of the girl, 
and added: ‘The bath’s a black one for her, and they had better 
keep it private. Regrettable, no doubt: but it’s probably true, and 
he’s out of his mind. It would be dangerous to check him: he’d 
force his best friend, to fight. Leczel is with him and gives him 
head. It’s about time for me to go back to him, for there may be 
business.” 

The baroness thought it improbable. She was hoping that with 
Alvan’s eruption the drop-scene would fall. 

Tresten spoke of the possibility. He knew the contents of the 
letter, and knew further that a copy of it, with none of the pregnant 
syllables expunged, had been forwarded to Prince Marko. He 
counselled calm waiting for a certain number of hours. The 
baroness committed herself to a promise to wait. Now that Alvan 
had broken off from the baleful girl, the worst must have been 
passed, she thought. 

He had broken with the girl; she reviewed him under. the light 
of that sole fact. So the edge of the cloud obscuring him was lifted, 
and he would again be the man she prized and hoped much of! 
How thickly he had been obscured was visible to her through a 
retreating sensation of scorn of him for his mad excesses, which she 
had not known herself to entertain while he was writhing in the 
toils, and very bluntly and dismissingly felt now that his madness 
was at itsclimax. An outrageous lunatic fit that promised to release 
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him from his fatal passion, seemed, on the contrary, respectable in 
essence if not in the display. Wives he should have by fifties and 
hundreds if he wanted them, she thought in her great-heartedness, 
reflecting on the one whose threatened pretensions to be his mate 
were slain by the title flung at her, and merited. The word (she 
could guess it) was an impassable gulf, a wound beyond healing. 
It pronounced in a single breath the girl’s right name and his 
pledge of a return to sanity. For it was the insanest he could do ; 
it uttered anathema on his love of her ; it painted his white glow of 
unreason and fierce ire as the scorn which her behaviour flung upon 
every part of his character that was tenderest with him. After 
speaking such things a man comes to his senses or he dies. So 
thought the baroness, and she was not more than commonly curious 
to hear how the Riidigers had taken the insult they had brought on 
themselves, and not unwilling to wait to see Alvan till he was cold. 
His vanity, when threatening to bleed to the death, would not be 
civil to the surgeon before the second or third dressing of his wound. 


Cuaprer XIV. 


In the house of the Riidigers there was commotion. Clotilde sat 
apart from it, locked in her chamber. She had performed her 
crowning act of obedience to her father by declining the interview 
with Alvan, and as a consequence she was full of grovelling revolt. 
Two things had helped her to carry out her engagement to submit 
in this final instance of dutifulness; one was the sight of that hate- 
ful rigid face and glacier eye of Tresten; the other was the loophole 
she left for subsequent insurgency by engaging to write to Count 
Hollinger’s envoy, Dr. Stérchel. She had gazed most earnestly at 
him, that he might not mistake her meaning, and the little man’s 
pair of spectacles had, she fancied, been dim. He was touched.: 
Here was a friend! Here was the friend she required, the external 
aid, the fresh evasion, the link with Alvan! Now to write to him 
to bind him to his beautiful human emotion. By contrast with the 
treacherous Tresten, whose iciness roused her to defiance, the nervous 
little advocate seemed an emissary of the skies, and she invoked her 
treasure-stores of the craven’s craftiness in revolt to compose a letter 
that should move him, melt the good angel to espouse her cause. 
He was to be taught to understand—nay, angelically he would under- 
stand at once—why she had behaved apparently so contradictorily. 
Fettered, cruelly constrained by threats and wily sermons upon her 
duty to her family, terrorized, a prisoner, ‘ beside this blue lake, 
in sight of the sublimest scenery of earth,’ and hating his associate 
—hating him, she repeated and underscored—she had belied her- 
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self; she was willing to meet Alvan, she wished to meet him. She 
could open her heart to Alvan’s true friend—his only true friend. 
He would instantly discern her unhappy plight. In the presence 
of his associate she could explain nothing, do nothing but what she 
had done. He had frozen her. She had good reason to know that 
man for her enemy. She could prove him a traitor to Alvan. Cer- 
tain though she was from the first, moment of Dr. Storchel’s integrity 
and kindness of heart, she had stood petrified before him, as if 
affected by some wicked spell. She owned she had utterly belied 
herself ; she protested she had been no free agent. 

The future labours in her cause were thrown upon Dr. Stérchel’s 
shoulders, but with such compliments to him on his mission from 
above as emissary angels are presumed to be sensibly affected by. 

She was directing the letter when Marko Romaxis gave his name 
outside her door. He was her intimate, her trustiest ally ; he was 
aware of her design to communicate with Dr. Stérchel, and came to 
tell her it would be a waste of labour. He stood there singularly 
pale and grave, unlike the sprightly slave she petted on her search 
for a tyrant. ‘Too late,” he said, pointing to the letter she held. 
“‘ Dr. Stérchel has gone.” 

She could not believe it, for Stérchel had informed her that he 
would remain three days. Her powers of belief were more heavily 
taxed when Marko said: “ Alvan has challenged your father to 
fight him.” With that he turned on his heel; he had to assist in 
the deliberations of the family. 

She clasped her temples. The collision of ideas driven together 
by Alvan and a duel—Alvan challenging her father—Alvan the 
contemner of the senseless appeal to arms for the settlement of 
personal disputes !—darkened her mind. She ran about the house 
plying all whom she met for news and explanations; but her young 
brother was absent, her sisters were ignorant, and her parents were 
closeted in consultation with the gentlemen. At night Marko 
sent her word that she might sleep in peace, for things would soon 
be arranged and her father had left the city. 

Quiet reigned in the household next day, and for the length of 
the day. Her father had departed, her mother treated her vixen- 
ishly, snubbing her for a word, but the ugly business of yesterday 
seemed a matter settled and dismissed. Alvan, then, had been 
appeased. He was not aman of blood: he was the humanest of 
men. She was able to reconstruct him under the beams of his hand- 
some features and his kingly smile. She could occasionally conjure 
them up in their vividness; but had she not in truth been silly to 
yield to spite and send him back the photographs of him with his 
presents, so that he should have the uttermost remnant of the gifts 
he asked for? Had he really asked to have anything back? She 
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inclined to doubt all that had been done and said since their separa- 
tion—if only it were granted her to look on a photograph showing 
him as he was actually before their misunderstanding! The sun- . 
tracing would not deceive, as her own tricks of imageing might do: 
seeing him as he was then, the hour would be revived, she would 
certainly feel him as he lived and breathed now. Thus she fancied 
on the effort to get him to her heart after the shock he had dealt it, 
for he had become almost a stranger, as a god that has taken human 
shape and character. 

Next to the sight of Alvan her friend Marko was welcome. The 
youth visited her in the evening, and with a glitter of his large 
black eyes bent to her, and began talking incomprehensibly of leave- 
taking and farewell, until she cried aloud that she had riddles 
enough: one was too much. What had he to say ? 

Marko, with her father’s consent and the approval of the friends 
of the family, had taken up Alvan’s challenge. That was the tale. 
She saw him dead in the act of telling it. 

“What?” she cried: “what?” and then: ‘“ You?” and her 
fingers were bonier in their clutch: “ Let me hear. It can’t be!” 
She snapped at herself for not pitying him more, but a sword had 
flashed to cut her gordian knot: she saw him dead, the obstacle 
removed, the man whom her parents opposed to Alvan swept away : 
she saw him as a black gate breaking to a flood of light. She had 
never invoked it, never wished, never dreamed it, but if it was to 
be? .... “Oh! impossible. One of us is crazy. You to fight ? 
.... they putit upon you? You fight him? But it is cruel, it 
is abominable. Incredible! You have accepted the challenge, 
you say ?” 

He answered that he had, and gazed into her eyes for love. 

She blinked over them, crying out against parents and friends for 
their heartlessness in permitting him to fight. 

‘This is positive? Thisis really true?” she said, burning and 
dreading to realize the magical change it pointed on, and touching 
him with her other hand, loathing herself, loathing parents and 
friends who had brought her to the plight of desiring some terrible 
event in sheer necessity. Not she, it was the situation they had 
created which was guilty! By dint of calling out on their heartless- 
ness, and a spur of conscience, she roused the feeling of compassion : 

“ But, Marko! Marko! poor child! you cannot fight; you have 
never fired a pistol or a gun in your life. Your health was always 
too delicate for these habits of men ; and you could not pull a trigger 
taking aim, do you not know ?” 

‘‘T have been practising for a couple of hours to-day,” he said. 

Compassion thrilled her. “A couple of hours! Unhappy boy! 
But do you not know that he is adead shot? He is famous for his 
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aim. He never misses. He can do all the duellist’s wonders both 
with sword and pistol, and that is why he was respected when he 
refused the duel because he—before these parents of mine drove 
him ....andme! I think we are both mad—he despised duel- 
ling. He! He! Alvan! whohaschallenged my father! I have 
heard him speak of duelling as cowardly. But what is he? what 
has he changed to? And it would be cowardly to kill you, Marko.” 

“T take my chance,” Marko said. 

“You have no chance. His aim is unerring.’”’ She insisted on 
the deadliness of his aim, and dwelt on it with a gloating delight 
that her conscience approved, for she was persuading the youth to 
shun his fatal aim. “If you stood against him he would not spare 
you—perhaps not ; I fear he would not, as far as I know him now. 
He can be terrible in wrath. I think he would warn you; but two 
men face to face! and he suspecting that you cross his path! Find 
some way of avoiding him. Do, I entreat you. By your love of 
me! Oh! no blood. I do not want to lose you. I could not 
bear it.” 

“ Would you regret me?” said he. 

Her eyes fell on his, and the beauty of those great dark eyes made 
her fondness for him legible. He caused her a spasm of anguish, 
foreknowing him doomed. She thought that haply this devoted 
heart was predestined to be the sacrifice which should bring her 
round to Alvan. She murmured phrases of dissuasion until her 
hollow voice broke ; she wept for being speechless, and turned upon 
Providence and her parents, in railing at whom a voice of no ominous 
empty sound was given her; and still she felt more warmly than 
railing expressed, only her voice shrank back from a tone of feeling. 
She consoled herself with the reflection that utterance was inade- 
quate. Besides her active good sense echoed Marko ringingly when 
he cited the usages of their world and the impossibility of his with- 
drawing or wishing to withdraw from the line of a challenge 
accepted. It was destiny. She bowed her head lower and lower, 
oppressed without and within, unwilling to look at him. She did 
not look when he left her. 

Night passed dragging and galloping. In the very early light 
she thought of adding some ornaments to her bundle of necessaries. 
She learnt of the object of her present faith to be provident on her 
own behalf, and dressed in two of certain garments which would 
have swoln her bundle too much. 

This was the day of Providence. Her love of Alvan now was 
mixed with an alluring terror of him as an immediate death-dealer 
who stood against red-streaked heavens, more grandly satanic in his 
angry mightiness than she had ever realized that figure, and she 
trembled and shuddered, fearing to meet him, yearning to be en- 
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folded, to close her eyes on his breast in blindest happiness. She 
gave the very sob for the occasion. 

A carriage drove at full speed to the door. Full speed could not 
be the pace for a funeral load. That was a visitor to her father on 
business. She waited for fresh wheels, telling herself she would be 
patient and must be ready. 

Feet came rushing up the stairs: her door was thrown open, and 
the living Marko, stranger than a dead, stood present. He had in 
his look an expectation that she would be glad to behold him, and 
he asked her, and she said: ‘Oh, yes, she was glad, of course.” 
She was glad that Alvan had pardoned him for his rashness; she 
was vexed that her projected confusion of the household had been 
thwarted: vexed, petrified with astonishment. 

“ But how if I tell you that Alvan is wounded?” he almost wept 
to say. 

Clotilde informs the world that she laughed on hearing this. 
She was unaware of her ground for laughing. It was the laugh of 
the tragic comedian. 

Could one believe in a Providence capable of letting such a 
sapling and weakling strike down the most magnificent stature upon 
earth ? 

“* You—him ?” she said, in the tremendous compression of her 
contempt. 

She laughed. The world is upside down—a world without light, 
or pointing finger, or affection for special favourites, and therefore 
bereft of all mysterious and attractive wisdom, a crazy world, a 
corpse of a world—if this be true! 

But it can still be disbelieved. 

She sent him flying with a repulsive, “ Leave me!” and the 
youth had too much on his conscience to let him linger. His 
manner of going sinote her brain. 

But it can be resolutely disbelieved. 

Even on the fatal third day, when Marko, white as his shrouded 
antagonist, led her to the garden of the house, and there said the 
word of death, an execrating amazement, framing the thought: 
Why is it not Alvan who speaks! rose beside her shadowy concep- 
tion of. her loss. She framed it as an earnest interrogation for the 
half minute before misery had possession of her, coming down like 
a cloud. Providence was then too shadowy a thing to upbraid. She 
could not blame herself, for the intensity of her suffering testified to 
the bitter realness of her love of the dead man. Her craven’s 
instinct to make a sacrifice of others flew with claws of hatred at her 
parents. These she offered up, and the spirit presiding in her 
appears to have accepted them as proper substitutes for her conscience. 
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CuarpTer XV. 


Avan was dead. The shot of his adversary, accidentally well- 
directed, had struck him mortally. He died on the morning of the 
third day after the duel. There had been no hope that he could 
survive, and his agonies made a speedy dissolution desireable by those 
most wishing him to live. ! 

The baroness had her summons to hurry to him after his first 
swoon. She was his nurse and last confidante: a tearless woman, 
rigid in service. Death relaxed his hold of her hand. He met 
his fate like the valiant soul he was. Haply if he had lingered 
without the sweats of bodily tortures to stay reflectiveness, he also, 
in the strangeness of his prostration, might have cast a thought on 
the irony of the fates, felling a man like him by a youngster’s 
hand, and for a shallow girl! He might have fathered some jest 
at life, with rueful relish of the flavour. There was no interval 
on his passage from anguish to immobility. 

Silent was that house of many chambers. That mass of humanity 
profusely mixed of good and evil, of generous ire and mutinous, of 
the passion for the future of mankind and vanity of person, magna- 
nimity and sensualism, high judgement, reckless indiscipline, 
chivalry, savagery, solidity, fragmentariness, was dust. 

The two men composing it, the untamed and the candidate for 
citizenship, in mutual dissension pulled it down. He perished of 
his weakness, but it was a strong man that fell. If his end was 
unheroic, the blot does not overshadow his life. His end was a 
derision, because the animal in him ran him unchained and bound- 
ing to it. A stormy blood made wreck of a splendid intelligence. 
Yet they that pronounce over him the ordinary fatalistic epitaph of 
the foregone and done, which is the wisdom of men measuring the 
dead by the last word of a lamentable history, should pause to think 
whether fool or madman is the title for one who was a zealous worker, 
respected by great heads of his time, acknowledged the head of the 
voluminous coil of the working people, and who, as we have seen, 
insensibly though these wrought within him, was getting to purer 
fires through his coarser when the final intemperateness drove him 
to ruin. As little was he the vanished god whom his working 
people hailed deploringly on the long procession of his remains from 
city to city under charge of the baroness. That last word of his 
history ridicules the eulogy of partisan and devotee, and to commit 
the excess of worshipping is to conjure up by contrast a vulgar 
giant: for truth will have her just proportions, and vindicates her- 
self upon a figure over-idealized by bidding it grimace, leaving 
appraisers to get the balance of the two extremes. He was neither 
fool nor madman, nor man to be adored: his last temptation caught 
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him in the season before he had subdued his blood, and amid the 
multitudinously simple of this world, stamped him a Tragic Come- 
dian. The characters of the hosts of men are of the simple order of 
the comic; not many are of a stature and a complexity calling for 
the junction of the two Muses to name them. 

While for his devotees he lay still warm in the earth, that other, 
the woman, poor Clotilde, astonished her compatriots by passing 
comedy and tragic comedy with the gift of her hand to the hand 
which had slain Alvan. In sooth, the explanation is not so hard 
when we recollect our knowledge of her. It wasa gentle youth ; her 
parents urged her toit: a particular letter, the letter of the challenge 
to her father, besliming her, was shown—a hideous provocation 
pushed to the foullest. Who could blame Prince Marko? who had 
ever given sign of more noble bravery than he? And he hung on 
her for the little of life appearing to remain to him. Before heaven 
he was guiltless. He was good. Her misery had shrunk her into 
nothingness, and she rose out of nothingness bearing a thought that 
she might make a good youth happy, or nurse him sinking—be of 
that use. She shut her eyes on the past, sure of his goodness ; good- 
ness, on her return to some sense of being, she prized above other 
virtues, and perhaps she had a fancy that to be allied to it was to be 
doing good. After a few months she buried him. From that day, 
or it may be, on her marriage day, her heart was Alvan’s. Years 
later she wrote her version of the story, not sparing herself so much 
as she supposed. Providence and her parents were not forgiven. 
But as we are in ber debt for some instruction she may now be 
suffered to go. 


THE END. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Tue distractions of the Irish Question have been rather increased than 
lessened since the meeting of Parliament. Ireland itself has fallen into 
something like tranquillity—expectant and ominous, but still super- 
ficial tranquillity. The landlords in some parts of the country are 
not receiving their rents. In some parts of the country they dare not 
evict a tenant, and, if they did, they would not find another who would 
dare to take the evicted man’s place. Outrages, which have always been 
greatly overstated and over-coloured, have sunk altogether out of the 
serious category, though one hundred and fifty persons need, or believe 
themselves to need, the protection of the police. Meetings are com- 
paratively infrequent. The language of the one or two prominent 
speakers, like Mr. Davitt, who are not at Westminster, is not pleasant 
for Englishmen to read, but it is for the present directed against acts 
of violence. The agitators are understood to be employing all their 
forces in completing their organization; in getting the engine of 
passive resistance into such working order that when the time comes 
there may be a general refusal to pay rent. For the moment there 
is a pause. 

One of the great arts of statesmanship lies in the dexterous use 
of such moments. On many sides it is beginning to be feared 
that the Government are allowing it to pass, and that the present 
calm is only the prelude to a tremendous storm. The language 
of the Queen’s Speech and the explanations of the Prime Minister 
efterwards were not fortunate. Everybody, including a good many 
Conservatives as well as Liberals, was on the look-out for promises 
of a Bill that should settle the Land Question. Most people were 
prepared, many people were eager, for measures of coercion. These 
were the two great instruments which the Minister was expected to 
bear as it were with equal step, into Parliament, one in one 
hand, and the other in the other. It then began to appear, to the 
growing astonishment of all men, that Coercion was ready, but that 
Land Reform was not ready. The effect of this has been during the 
greater part of the month to fill the political world with confusion. 
It has created a host of perplexities and embarrassments. The way 
out of them at the present moment, while we are writing, is not by 
any means clear. The further we advance into the difficulties of the 
situation which this method of action has created, the more clear is 
it that the true policy would have been exactly the opposite of that 
which has been actually followed. All the mischief of the present 
position would have been avoided if the Minister had produced an 
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adequate settlement of the grievances connected with land, and had 
been content merely to hold a Coercion Billin the background. The 
Coercion Bill might have been read a first time, and then left in 
terror over the heads of evil-doers. As for contending that there is 
overwhelming urgency for coercion, even after Mr. Forster’s speech, 
that is unproved. What is sought from coercion is to make the 
malcontent tenants pay their rents, on penalty of eviction. That may 
be a highly desirable result ; we do not deny it. But be it never 
so desirable, it is not of such instant and momentous urgency that 
everything else in the whole field of policy must give way to it, and 
that to it we are bound to sacrifice a great opportunity of securing 
a pacification of Ireland. Even if it were proved that Coercion Bills 
would put an end to Boycotting and such practices—and they are 
not even to aim at this—even then it would still be worth consider- 
ing whether it is not better to endure all this a little longer, as the 
price to be paid for the coming settlement. If the Land Bill is 
adequate, it will melt the League away. Lawless practices will 
cease with the motive for them. By degrees the spirit of agitation 
would die ont. It is no small part of wisdom, as has often been 
said, to know how much of an evil is to be tolerated. It would be 
the greatest part of wisdom for England to know to-day how much 
of the present evil done to a few in Ireland is to be endured for a 
month or two longer, in order to secure an infinitely more than 
countervailing good to be done to the many. 

There need not even be much harm done to the few, for the money 
damage done to them might perhaps be, partially at least, repaired. 
It was one of the foolish arguments used at the time of the war with 
the revolted American colonies a hundred years ago, that to make 
peace with the insurgents would be unjust to those who had made 
sacrifices by their loyalty to the mother country. Nobody in those 
days grudged the compensation that was paid to the Loyalists, and 
not many people in these days would grudge whatever compensation 
might be justly due to Irish landlords for the temporary suspension 
of their legal rights, exactly because that would be naturally much 
more expedient politically than continued repression and perpetual 
unsettlement, but would be very much less expensive both im- 
mediately and in the long run. All that, however, is mere detail, 
though it is very important detail. The real aim and end of the 
Government now should be to seize the present truce, by whatever 
means it may have been brought about, to make the best of it, and 
to turn it into an opportunity for effecting a solid peace. No doubt 
there are plenty of people to be found who will say, as Lord Cran- 
brook said at Leicester, that so long as the country is in a state of 
disorder, while it is not obedient to the law, while people’s lives 


and property are in jeopardy, when more than one hundred and fifty 
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people are under the immediate protection of the police, and can- 
not move without being in fear of their lives—when that state of 
things is going on in Ireland that that is not the time to apply 
what is called remedial legislation. This is plausible enough, but it 
cannot be mistaken for statesmanship. The object of statesmanship 
is to turn occasions to the best uses, to make passing opportunity the 
bridge to lasting settlements, not to cut political knots with the 
sword but patiently to untie them. There is no credit in getting out 
of one set of difficulties by plunging into difficulties more perilous 
and complicated still. Nobody says that the British Government 
has not a right to suppress disorder in Ireland (if it can) before pro- 
ceeding to remedial legislation. This does not touch the real ques- 
tion.. The real question, as all sensible men and women must know, 
is not what are your rights, but what is expedient. As for “the 
time for remedial legislation,’ one would say that it was the time for 
it whenever remedial legislation would be likely to stay an evil. The 
government of a country is not like the management of a nursery or 
aschool. In these high and troublesome affairs, rulers of men are 
not supposed to be animated by the narrow motives, or to practise the 
petty acts, the alternation of caresses and whipping, rewards and 
penalties, which are proper enough in the disciplinary system of 
tutors and pedagogues. To brandish the sword in the face of a country 
so inflamed by agitation as Ireland is said to be now, may give 
a sinister pleasure to a certain number of heady persons among us, 
but it is not a policy. Above all things it is not the policy which a 
Liberal Ministry can enter upon with either wisdom or safety. For 
them it is fatal to appear even for two or three months as the 
champions of mere repression. It gives to their whole character a 
complexion which no later action can change or efface. As an 
incident to a great system of remedial policy, the assumption by the 
executive of exceptional powers might have been prudent and un- 
objectionable. It might have passed for a safeguard to the new 
legislation, and an emphatic assurance to those in Ireland whom it 
might concern that the British Parliament had done everything for 
Treland that it was wise and even possible to do, and that the 
British Government meant to make a firm stand against all comers. 
As it is, over and above the immediate parliamentary difficulties of 
the time, it will certainly be represented by the Irish ill-wishers to 
all English Governments that repression is not the mere acci- 
dent but the substance of the ministerial policy. There will 
unfortunately be time enough for this impression to stamp itself so 
deeply on the minds of the Irish peasantry as to give them a strong 
and profoundly mischievous bias against the remedial proposals when 
they come. For do not let us deceive ourselves as to what it is that 
Coercion Bills really mean. They mean that in this agrarian war 
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Great Britain has taken sides. They mean that the power of Great 
Britain is to be used on the side of the landlords. The peasants are 
for a longer time than it is pleasant to think of to be handed back 
without conditions to their masters. They will not love the Minister 
who executes this process upon them. One of two things will 
happen. The landlords will resort extensively to evictions, in which 
case there will assuredly be many an act of retaliation and revenge 
on the one hand, and on the other many an act of what the Govern- 
ment themselves by their Bill of last year, and then admissions and 
explanations connected with it, allow to be cruel hardship and 
injustice. But another thing may happen. The landlords may 
refrain from using their revived powers of eviction. If so, how will 
they be the better for the powers of arbitrary arrest, and so forth, 
with which the magistrates are to be armed ? What will they gain? 
We know what they will lose. They will lose precious time in 
reaching that pacific and durable readjustment of relations, which will 
be every whit as welcome a relief to them as it can be to the tenants. 


So far as the settlement of the Land Question goes, the current 
month has at least given us the benefit of two more Commissions, 
whatever that may amount to. If Ireland has to wait as long for any 
advantage from these two reports, as she had to wait for advantage 
from the Devon Commission, nearly forty years ago, the outlook is 
not bright. The first Commission was appointed by the late Govern- 
ment, and it contains some of the staunchest Conservatives in Parlia- 
ment. Yet even the Conservative majority of this body find them- 
selves constrained to recognize what English law and the English 
land-system have hidden from most men’s eyes in this country for 
many a generation, namely, that it is the tenant who has given to 
the land its value, and that the tenant has a right to be protected in 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his own industry against an arbitrary 
increase of rent by the landlord. As we have said, the realization 
of this admission in legislation may not be so immediate as we 
hope, and as it manifestly ought to be. But the question must be 
allowed to have advanced a stage when we find men of the highest 
consideration in the Conservative ranks, men who are not only Con- 
servatives politically, but socially and economically, officially con- 
ceding that the Irish landlord is in fact only a co-proprietor with 
the tenant, and that he should be prevented by law from making 
the tenant pay a higher rent than a court of law would think 
reasonable and fair. When we have thus got men with all the pre- 
possessions of the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Chaplin and others, to let 
the thin end of the wedge of equity, experience, and common sense 
into the mass of landlord prejudice, then we may be sure that we see 
the beginning of the end. 
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Another Commission was appointed by the present Ministry 
immediately after their accession to office. It is entirely composed 
of landlords, and the tenant farmers were entirely unrepresented 
upon it. Lord Bessborough’s Commission goes further than the 
majority in the Duke of Richmond’s Commission, but not further 
than Lord Carlingford, who, as a member of the latter, signs a 
dissentient report. What do Lord Bessborough and his brother 
landlords find to be the state of things in Ireland? They find the 
recognition on every hand of the tenant’s right to continuous 
occupancy ; and what they recommend is that this right to con- 
tinuous occupancy should receive from law the formal recognition 
which it has so long had by usage and custom. It is impossible 
that, in the face of admissions of this kind, forced from half or 
wholly unwilling witnesses, people in England and Scotland can 
much longer remain blind to the true facts of the Irish case, or can 
much longer allow the maintenance of a system which is most 
inequitable and discouraging towards the cultivators of the soil, and 
in the highest degree inexpedient, both politically and socially, for 
the United Kingdom. “The difficulty of governing Ireland,” as 
has been most truly said, “lies continually in our own minds; it is 
an incapability of understanding. When able to understand what 
justice requires, liberal Englishmen do not refuse to do it.” They 
have now no excuse for failing to understand what justice requires 
in dealing with Irish land. Facts pour in upon them from every 
side, if we could only be sure that the readers of newspapers pay 
half the attention to these facts of the economic life of the Irish 
people that they pay to the ephemeral incidents of a transient disorder. 


Our affairs in the Transvaal are practically at a standstill until the 
arrival of troops. There are those who believe that the arrival of 
troops will not produce any very rapid effect. According to the 
opinion of competent military judges, the Boers have every facility 
for carrying on a protracted and very harassing warfare. If there 
were anything to be gained for any good cause by all this, there 
would be no doubt that we should be bound to persevere in the task, 
however arduous and unwelcome. But nobody of any party who is 
accustomed to balance expediencies can believe that we shall do so 
much good as harm by persisting with blind obstinacy in what nearly 
every set of politicians in England now regard as a very great 
blunder. The only question is how we can most conveniently wind up 
a bad piece of business. The only excuse for our forcible retention 
of a country which we do not want, and where we are not wanted, is 
that we are there as protectors of the natives. But it has been 
pointed out that, speaking broadly, the mass of the natives live 
in one part of the Transvaal, and the Boers live in another. It is 
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not denied that the natives in the northern parts are very well able 
to hold their own against the Boers to the south and west. What 
seems feasible is, that the Boers should be left to their own devices 
within the frontier thus marked out by the actual distribution of the 
two populations. That, or some similar course, is recommended to us 
by every consideration of prudence and sound statesmanship. Nothing 
that was said by any member of the Government in the debate 
favours a different opinion; nor, we may add, shuts out the hope that 
they may in some way or other act in some ‘such way as we have 
indicated. 


The situation in the East is serious enough to demand the attention 
even of a public preoccupied with troubles in the Transvaal and in 
Ireland. Diplomacy still busies itself with despatches, and the 
courts are discussing projects for a second Conference of Constanti- 
nople, but there seems little prospect that the dispute concerning 
the Greek frontier will be settled without war. Europe, which 
insisted upon undertaking at the Berlin Congress the tutelage of 
the wreck of the Ottoman empire, and which, last year at the Berlin 
Conference, undertook to define a new frontier for the Hellenic 
kingdom, shrinks from the logical consequence of her previous 
action, and refuses to enforce a decree which she publicly pronounced. 
The result, which is likely to be even more disastrous than that 
which followed the adoption of a similar course four years since, is 
due, not as in 1876, to the indecision and perversity of the English 
Cabinet, but to the vacillation and inconsistency of France. After 
posing for two years as the special protector of the Greek nationality, 
and after having taken the initiative in every stage of the discussion 
of the Hellenic question save the first, France has within the last 
few months taken up a policy of abstention and reserve which has 
paralysed the concert of the Powers, and brought Europe to the 
verge of a general war. In July, the French Government, through 
M. de Freycinet, demanded that the Powers should promise to 
proceed, by means of a naval demonstration if need be, “ to enforce 
respect for their mediating decision on the Greek question.” In 
December, instead of insisting upon the fulfilment of the pledge 
which it had extracted in July, the French Government, through 
M. St. Hilaire, repudiated the binding authority of the Berlin Con- 
ference, and declared that Europe had no right to insist upon the 
acceptance of the frontier which it had defined. The reversal of 
policy was complete. France having put her hand to the plough, 
had turned back while the share was still in the furrow. The im- 
mediate result was the paralysis of the European Ccncert, the only 
instrument by which peace can be preserved inthe East. The Turks, 
believing that all danger of coercive measures was past, refuscd 
to accept the decision of the Berlin Conference. 
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The Greeks, as soon as the conference was ended, acting on 
the old adage that Heaven helps those who help themselves, 
set to work to organize all their able-bodied men in an army 
of liberation, and proclaimed their intention to occupy the 
provinces which Europe had assigned to the Hellenic kingdom. 
They were buoyed up by the hope that Europe which had pro- 
nounced the decree would assist in the execution of its own decision. 
They were allowed to indulge in that delusion for months, for it was 
not till the end of December that the French Government formally 
repudiated the interpretation which the Greeks attached to the 
decision of the Berlin Conference, and roughly told them that they 
need look for no help from without. It was then too late. Greece 
had gone too far to draw back. War lay before her, but to retreat 
meant revolution. Her choice was soon made—she elected to go on. 
Europe had decided that she should have Janina, Metzovo, and Larissa, 
and Janina, Metzovo and Larissa she would have or she would perish 
in the attempt. She was encouraged in this course by reflecting 
that she had it in her power to let loose a scourge upon the Powers 
who had betrayed her by lighting up the flames of what even M. 
St. Hilaire declared might become a universal conflagration. If the 

‘worst came to the worst, she knew she would not be left to be utterly 
destroyed. The French Government, alarmed at the consequences 
which followed the paralysis of the European Concert, sought in a 
feeble ineffective fashion to avert the threatened war by a proposal 
that the dispute should be submitted to the arbitration of the six 
Powers. The proposal immediately brought the question of coercion 
once more to the front. It was laid down as an indispensable con- 
dition of the adoption of the proposed arbitration that Greece and 
Turkey should bind themselves in advance to abide by the award of 
the arbitrators. The question, therefore, arose how this pledge was 
to be secured. It was obvious that the Turks, who had rejected every 
proposal to give an acre of territory to Greece in excess of that 
offered in the Note of October 3, would never voluntarily promise to 
accept the decree of a new tribunal, which, as M. St. Hilaire admitted, 
could not possibly reduce the 20,000 square kilométres assigned to 
Greece at Berlin by more than 2,000 or 3,000 kilométres at the out- 
side. If, therefore, the arbitration scheme was to be adopted, the Turks 
must first be compelled to give the required assurance of their readiness 
to abide by the decision of the proposed tribunal. With almost incre- 
dible fatuity, the French Government seems to have permitted 
itself to be deceived by the smooth-spoken diplomacy of Con- 
stantinople, and turned its attention chiefly to the task of over- 
coming the reluctance of Greece to reopen a question which ought 
to have been finally settled at Berlin. While M. St. Hilaire was still 
engaged in lecturing the Greeks upon the absurdity of believing 
that his predecessor had meant what he said when he demanded the 
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employment of the naval demonstration to insure respect for the 
mediating decision of Berlin, and warning them of the calamities 
which would follow any attempt to occupy the districts assigned to 
them by Europe, the Porte peremptorily rejected the arbitration 
scheme, and brought the whole castle of cards to the ground. At 
Constantinople, not at Athens, lay the fatal obstacle in the way of a 
pacific solution of the Greek question, and the rejection of the 
arbitration scheme proposed by M. St. Hilaire was only the 
latest of a long series of warnings that the resistance of the Porte 
to the will of Europe is insuperable save by the display or the 
exercise of force. 

The Porte, wishing to gain time to allay the discontent of the 
Albanians, whose threatening attitude for some time past has shown 
signs of developing into open revolt, proposed that negotiations 
should be reopened at a meeting of the ambassadors of the Powers 
at Constantinople. By dint of more than the usual make-believe, it 
was assumed that this invitation implied a readiness on the part of 
the Sultan to make concessions to Greece considerably in excess of 
those indicated in the Note of October 3, and at present it seems 
probable that all the Powers will consent to see what can be done, 
even at the eleventh hour, to arrange by diplomatic means a dispute 
which threatens to involve Europe in war. The projected Con- 
ference at Constantinople is the forlorn hope of diplomacy. If the 
Powers agree to enforce the decision at which they arrive upon both 
disputants, peace may still be preserved. But unless they are 
determined to teach both Sultan and King that behind the ambassa- 
dors stand the admirals, and behind the Conference the cannon, the 
Constantinople Conference of 1881 will prove as abortive as the 
Constantinople Conference of 1877, and the peace of Europe will not 
be worth six weeks’ purchase. 

The break up of the Conference without effecting a settlement 
will probably be the signal for an attempt on the part of the Greeks 
to take possession of the provinces assigned to them at Berlin. If 
their preparations are not complete, or if the state of weather renders 
marching impossible, the invasion of Thessaly and Epirus may be 
postponed for a few weeks, but failing the determination of the 
Powers to impose their will upon both disputants, the respite will 
be of but short duration. At the earliest opportunity the Greek 
army will be launched across the frontier and the war will 
begin. At first the Powers will probably attempt to secure 
the localisation of the war, that last refuge of a diplomatic 
impotence. They will keep the ring, making, it is to be hoped, 
provision against the bombardment of unarmed seaports. Our 
Government should secure the strict enforcement of the Foreign 
Enlistments Act against Hobart Pasha and the English en- 
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gineers on board the Turkish ironclads. Under the capitulations, 
Hobart Pasha can be arrested at Constantinople for any offence against 
English law, and our Government should not permit the violation of 
the strongest provisions of the Act which forbids a British subject 
to take service in the army or navy of a state at war with a power 
with which Her Majesty is at peace. Supposing their anticipations 
to be correct, and the Greeks are left to fight their way into Thes- 
saly and Epirus without any dread of seeing their capital burned in 
the rear, the issue of the struggle cannot be predicted with any 
degree of certainty. Much will depend upon the attitude of the 
Albanians. If they are hostile to the Turks, the Greeks will have 
a fair chance of success. If, on the contrary, the Greeks have to 
face both Albanians and Turks, their prospects will be bad. None 
of the Greek troops have ever been under fire. Their fighting value 
is an unknown quality. They are sadly under-officered, and although 
they have been constantly drilled, they are no better than militia. 
In numbers, they will at first have a slight advantage over the Turks, 
but as they have to assume the offensive, this will not count for much. 
The Turkish troops, although in poor condition, badly fed, and suffer- 
ing from disease, are their superiors both in physique and in experi- 
ence. The Turkish soldier is one of the finest fighting men in 
Europe. Behind entrenchments he is almost without a rival; and 
although Janina may not have a garrison equal to that of Plevna, 
the Greeks will find it difficult to take possession of either Thessaly 
or Epirus. Fifty years ago the Greeks were unable to storm the 
Turkish stronghold, and it was left to the French expedition to clear 
the Morea of Turkish garrisons. The Greeks probably calculate upon 
being assisted by the Hellenic population of the provinces which they 
seek to annex. The assistance available from that source is incon- 
siderable. The rising of the Bulgarians on the advance of the 
Russian army did not materially affect the fortunes of the war, while 
it exposed the unfortunate Bulgarians to the restless vengeance of 
the Turks. 

The Greeks, however slight their chances of success may appear 
to be, are astute enough to take advantage of the weak places of their 
adversary’s line of defence. A judicious bribe skilfully administered 
may do much to atone for mistaken strategy, or to compensate for the 
inexperience of the Hellenic soldiery. The Greeks swarm in every 
department of the Ottoman administration. Their bankers keep the 
Sultan supplied with money. The commerce of the empire is in their 
hands. Their colonies, as in ancient days, line the Asiatic coasts of 
the AXgean, and there is no province of the Ottoman Empire in which 
their influence is not felt. Adepts in all the arts of intrigue, versed in 
all the secrets of the court, with their finger upon every pulse, they 
may have means at their disposal to cripple the fighting force of 
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the Turks, or to make a diversion on unexpected quarters, which 
would materially assist the army of liberation in the coming campaign 
in Thessaly and Epirus. 

If the Greeks won one decisive battle the news of the defeat of the 
Turk will be the sentence of doom to the dynasty of Othman. 
Unless immediately retrieved, it would be taken as a signal that the 
long-expected scramble had at last begun, and the vultures which 
have long been hovering over the sick man’s couch would hasten 
to feed upon his quivering carcase. The defeat of the Turks 
would precipitate a catastrophe which the defeat of the Greeks 
would not less certainly or more slowly bring about. When 
once blood has been shed, the difficulties in the way of a 
settlement become almost insuperable until one or other of the 
combatants is crushed into impotence. In the case of Greece 
that stage would not be easily reached. Every day that the 
combat lasted, and it would be a combat not of pitched battles 
but of desultory engagements and guerilla warfare, would increase 
the strain upon the resources of Turkey, and weaken the re- 
sistance which she could offer to aggression from without. The 
experience of Servia shows how difficult, not to say impossible, 
it is to localise a war when once the fire has been kindled 
in the great European magazine of combustibles. A single 
incident in the campaign might make Italy as unmanageable 
as Russia after the death of the first volunteer, and a single 
repetition of the tragedy of Batak on Grecian soil might create 
a demand for British intervention to which even the late Govern- 
ment would have had to bend. It is improbable that the Bulgarians 
will stir hand or foot to help the Greeks, but if they see that the 
Turks are going down they may strike in to help themselves. 
M. St. Hilaire did not in the least exaggerate the perils attending 
the outbreak of war on the Greek frontier when he said, “In the 
condition in which at the present time we find the whole peninsula of 
the Balkan there is no doubt but that the war will grow, step by 
step, and that the conflagration extinguished with such difficulty in 
1878 will be rekindled with an intensity almost irresistible.’ If that 
war is permitted to break out we shall soon be face to face with that 
problem which has been the nightmare of generations of European 
statesmen—the partition of Turkey. 


January 25th, 1881. 








